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| George Moore’s New Novel 


THE BROOK KERITH 


A Syrian Story | 


story of the life of Jesus. As a vivid presentation of contem- 
porary life and thought and as a daring commentary on the ; 
New Testament narratives, George Moore’s novel is a book i 


“The Brook Kerith ” tells in a most striking way a new 
of real historica! value. ! 


pretation of the founder of Christianity, is carried through 
in George Moore's well-known manner, with a great deal 
of charming realistic detai] and with great simplicity and 


As The narrative, embodying a most revolutionary inter- i 
beauty of stvle. i 
| 


What George Moore Says of His New Novel 


“In ‘the Gospels there are two characters, one portrayed im the 
a Sermon on the Mount, and the other in certain well-known passages 
q in Luke's Gospel: ‘ You must hate your father and your mother.’ ‘ ] iH 
c come as a:sword to divide, to destroy.” ‘I bring not peace, but war,’ M 
etc. These two characters have puzzled everybody who reads the 
Scriptures serious!y. In my book the twain are turned to one 


“] have tried to express my admiration for Paul, whose Epistles 
(the genuine Episties) ] look upon as portraying a human soul more 
vividiy than ever a human sou] was portrayed in literature. 


| 
| “One of the features of my book which I think is original is that i 
I have not made a single quotation either from the Gospels or Epis- 4 
i ties. J have not touched the story of Bethlehem, as I have not gone ! 
} into ‘the family history of Christ. I have made him a very great t 
? | man—a superman, if you will—and I have endeavored to trace his i 
intellectual development after his awakening.” i 
f | i 
. { Second Edition Now Ready at All Bookstores, $1.50 i 
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and conservative wings of the Californian 

Republicans involves Mr. Hughes in an 
embarrassing dilemma. No matter what he does, 
no matter whether he takes sides or remains 
neutral, he loses support among one or both 
of the contending factions. But just because 
the situation is one which makes neutrality or 
a compromise almost as expensive as_ frank 
partisanship, Mr. Hughes should not be afraid 
to seek and accept a certain amount of oss. 
The difference between the two wings of the 
California Republicans is not an ordinary 
tional quarrel. It is the legitimate offspring of the 
country-wide schism of 1912. It brings to the sur- 
face a disagreeable but a salutary truth about th 
reunion of the Republican party which is supposé 
to have taken place at Chicago. That reunion 's 
superficial and external. It depends on an oppos- 


tion to the Democratic administration and a con- 
fidence in Mr. Hughes’s good faith, shared by both 
factions, but it is not rendered fruitful by any set- 
tlement of former differences or by any funda- 
mental agreement upon matters of public policy 


The former differences have been kept more 


in California than in the rest of the country 
cannot be ignored and postponed, as they can in 
the East, because the Californians happen to re- 
member and believe some of their speeches of 
four years ago. The situation affords Mr. Hughes 
an opportunity of indicating with which factien h 
stands, in so far as he is obliged to make a choice 


R. HUGHES is not taking advantage of the 


opportunity. Judging from the press re- 
ports he has intended to emphasize by his speeches 
his sympathy with the Progressives; but he has 
been surrounded by men of the other faction, and 
the net result of his tour has been the alienation of 


progressive support. It is a deplorable result which 
will react unfavorably upon his campaign through- 
out the country. Mr. Hughes can in any event 
depend upon securing the votes of Mr. Taft's sup- 
porters in 1912. They are irrevocably committed 
to a program of defeating Mr. Wilson at any cost 
Mr. Hughes’s election depends upon the number 
of Roosevelt voters in 1912 who can be prevented 
trom transterring their allegiance to Mr. Wilson. 
The Democrats understand this situation thor- 
oughly, and are concentrating their efforts on the 
attempt to secure progressive votes. (wing to the 
excellent recent behavior of the Administration and 
of Congress they are meeting with considerable and 
increasing success. If they can keep the pace which 
they have been setting during the past month Mr. 


Wilson’s chances of success will be much improved. 


Those of Mr. Hughes depend upon his ability to 
check the drift of progressive voters to his oppo- 
nent. He is not acting so as to accomplish this in- 


dispensable result. By trying to hold the balance 
between the factions he is sacrificing the sympathy 
of the conservatives and the votes 
The California complication is, consequently, highly 
symptomatic. The Republican party 
united merely by personal lovalty, 

ism or by compromises. [t can reunited only 
by the clear consciousness that the traditional Re- 


publican principle of promoting national welfare 


rogressives. 
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“ The Brook Kerith ” tells in a most striking way a new 
story of the life of Jesus. As a vivid presentation of contem- i 
porary life and thought and as a daring commentary on the ll 
New Testament narratives, George Moore’s novel is a book 

of real historical value. 








The narrative, embodying a most revolutionary inter- 
| pretation of the founder of Christianity, is carried through 
! in George Moore’s well-known manner, with a great deal 
i of charming realistic detail and with great simplicity and 
beauty of style. 
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“In the Gospels there are two characters, one portrayed in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the other in certain well-known passages 
in Luke’s Gospel: ‘ You must hate your father and your mother.’ ‘ I 
! come as a sword to divide, to destroy.’ ‘I bring not peace, but war,’ | 
i etc. These two characters have puzzled everybody who reads the 
i Scriptures seriously. In my book the twain are turned to one 














“ T have tried to express my admiration for Paul, whose Epistles | 
| (the genuine Epistles) I look upon as portraying a human soul more 
vividly than ever a human soul was portrayed in literature. 






“One of the features of my book which I think is original is that 
I have not made a single quotation either from the Gospels or Epis- 
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HE open hostility between the progressive 

and conservative wings of the Californian 

Republicans involves Mr. Hughes in an 
embarrassing dilemma. No matter what he does, 
no matter whether he takes sides or remains 
neutral, he loses support among one or both 
of the contending factions. But just because 
the situation is one which makes neutrality or 
a compromise almost as expensive as_ frank 
partisanship, Mr. Hughes should not be afraid 
to seek and accept a certain amount of loss. 
The difference between the two wings of the 
California Republicans is not an ordinary fac- 
tional quarrel. It is the legitimate offspring of the 
country-wide schism of 1912. It brings to the sur- 
face a disagreeable but a salutary truth about the 
reunion of the Republican party which is supposed 
to have taken place at Chicago. That reunion is 
superficial and éxternal. It depends on an opposi- 
tion to the Democratic administration and a con- 
fidence in Mr. Hughes’s good faith, shared by both 
factions, but it is not rendered fruitful by any set- 
tlement of former differences or by any funda- 
mental agreement upon matters of public policy. 
The former differences have been kept more alive 
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in California than in the rest of the country. They 
cannot be ignored and postponed, as they can in 
the East, because the Californians happen to re- 
member and believe some of their speeches of 
four years ago. The situation affords Mr. Hughes 
an opportunity of indicating with which faction he 
stands, in so far as he is obliged to make a choice. 


R. HUGHES is not taking advantage of the 

opportunity. Judging from the press re- 
ports he has intended to emphasize by his speeches 
his sympathy with the Progressives; but he has 
been surrounded by men of the other faction, and 
the net result of his tour has been the alienation of 
progressive support. It is a deplorable result which 
will react unfavorably upon his campaign through- 
out the country. Mr. Hughes can in any event 
depend upon securing the votes of Mr. Taft's sup- 
porters in 1912. They are irrevocably committed 
to a program of defeating Mr. Wilson at any cost. 
Mr. Hughes’s election depends upon the number 
of Roosevelt voters in 1912 who can be prevented 
from transferring their allegiance to Mr. Wilson. 
The Democrats understand this situation thor- 
oughly, and are concentrating their efforts on the 
attempt to secure progressive votes. Owing to the 
excellent recent behavior of the Administration and 
of Congress they are meeting with considerable and 
increasing success. If they can keep the pace which 
they have been setting during the past month Mr. 
Wilson’s chances of success will be much improved. 
Those of Mr. Hughes depend upon his ability to 
check the drift of progressive voters to his oppo- 
nent. He is not acting so as to accomplish this in- 
dispensable result. By trying to hold the balance 
between the factions he is sacrificing the sympathy 
of the conservatives and the votes of progressives. 
The California complication is, consequently, highly 
symptomatic. The Republican party cannot be re- 
united merely by personal loyalty, by anti-Wilson- 
ism or by compromises. It can be reunited only 
by the clear consciousness that the traditional Re- 
publican principle of promoting national welfare 
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by moulding the national life along the lines of a 
predetermined policy means under the existing cir- 
cumstances the adoption of a radical social and 


political program. 


N maintaining peace in the street-car industry of 
New York Mayor Mitchel has done something 
more than secure a personal triumph. When he re- 
turned to the city the wide divergence between the 
attitude of the men and that of the companies 
seemed to make compromise impossible. What the 
Mayor has done is to use the confidence evoked by 
the strike settlement as the basis for the city’s re- 
newed intervention. His success is again a striking 
vindication of the city’s unique powers in such a 
situation. Without this activity no alternative to 
a renewal of the strike, with all its attendant and 
grave public inconveniences, would have existed. 
He has made it possible for men and employees to 
find a common medium of agreement. If it is as 
a personal favor to the Mayor that the companies 
have agreed to reinstate the discharged men, no one 
doubts why it was found possible to do that favor. 
It has become simply unthinkable that a company 
making use of a civic franchise should put its rules, 
however antique, before the needs of the power 
upon the welfare of which its own existence is con- 
ditioned. The men have waived their suspicions 
of the companies’ paternal anxiety for the promo- 
tion of organization among the non-union em- 
ployees on similar grounds. The similarity of the 
situation to that with which President Wilson is 
now dealing is remarkable. What is needed is an 
attempt to give definite expression to a tendency 
which may give the action of a hitherto vague pub- 
lic more concrete worth than at any previous time. 


ONGRESS in dealing with questions of ad- 

ministrative organization likes to take away 
with one hand what it gives with the other. It is 
constantly bestowing powers on administrative of- 
ficials only later to deprive them of some condi- 
tions necessary to put those powers to the best use. 
A recent instance of this kind is the reduction of 
the salaries of the proposed Tariff and Shipping 
Board from $10,000 to $7,500—a reduction which, 
so it is threatened, will later be applied to the 
Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Reserve Board. These 
various administrative commissions are all asked 
ito perform peculiarly difficult and responsible pub- 
lic tasks. They are agents of the national govern- 
ment in applying its policy to the great business 
activities of the country. They have to hold their 
own against the ablest lawyers and industrial lead- 
ers which the pressure of competition brings to the 
surface. They should be men of similar ability and 
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equipment; and men of similar ability and equip- 
ment cannot usually be obtained except by paying 
salaries adjusted to a certain standard of living. 
The government should not compete with private 
business by paying salaries of similar magnitude. 
The desirable kind of administrative commissioner 
will have enough interest in the work and in 
the public service to serve the government at some 
personal sacrifice. But he is entitled to a salary 
which will permit him to live comfortably, and to 
educate his children according to the standards pre- 
vailing in the middle class; and for that purpose a 
salary of $10,000 a year is not too much and one 
of $7,500 is emphatically too little. At best it is 
difficult enough to obtain men of the proper calibre 
to serve on these commissions. A reduction in the 
prevailing salary to the latter figure will gravely in- 
jure, by still further narrowing the President’s 
choice, the efficiency of their administrative work. 
An actual intention of accomplishing some such re- 
sult influences congressmen far more frequently 
than they themselves are aware. Congress is in- 
stinctively jealous of administration and does not 
want it to become too efficient. 


VERY now and then, among the tired and 
sleepy arguments which Mr. Hughes's dec- 
laration for equal suffrage by federal amendment 
has called from their beds, one notices the fresh 
face of a little stranger. He may not be strong 
enough to stand without the aid of a chair, yet his 
mere newness is often engaging. As in this speci- 
men: “No political step in a republic could be 
more evil in its consequences than the threat of the 
women voters of western states to use their unified 
vote as a ‘ big stick’ to force suffrage on women 
in other sovereign states." This might be the point 
of view of an anti, an old-fashioned woman, who 
if she must submit to the suffrage would rather have 
it forced on her by the men of her own household, 
or state, than by women she does not know. A 
like point of view might belong to an anti who 
cared so much for her state rights that she would 
do anything but vote to maintain them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the quotation is from a letter 
written by a state-by-state equal suffragist, a male, 
a Southerner, a Democrat whose love of states 
rights is heightened by his fear that Mr. Hughes 
has got the drop on Mr. Wilson. 


ENATOR GALLINGER has put forward a 
s resolution in the Senate inquiring why Mr. 
George Rublee continues to be a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission in spite of the failure 
of the Senate to confirm him. Senator Gallinger 
quotes from a statute passed in 1884 forbidding 
the government to accept voluntary service except 
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in the case of sudden emergency. Mr. Rublee is 
undoubtedly offering voluntary service. In fact 
though he has served the government several years 
he has never been paid at all. But his continuance 
on the Trade Commission until the close of this 
session of Congress is clearly legal. He holds of- 
fice under what is known as Recess Appointment, 
in accordance with Article II, Section 1, of the 
Constitution, which says: 


The President shall have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end 
of the next session. 


The statute of 1884 cannot invalidate a recess 
appointment. So much for the legal aspect of 
the matter. Obviously the reason why Mr. Rublee 
continues to serve is that the President has not yet 
filled his place, and with the important work on 
hand in the Commission’s office he cannot very well 
desert the ship. The fact that the President has 
not seen fit to appoint any one else to his place 
is explained in Commissioner Hurley’s reply to the 
resolution. Mr. Rublee continues to act at the 
special request of the President. What Mr. 
Wilson’s reasons are for keeping Mr. Rub- 
lee in office through this session of Congress 
we do not of course know, but it looks to 
us as if he intended to give Mr. Rublee an- 
other recess appointment after the adjournment of 
Congress and to make the fight against the vicious 
institution of senatorial courtesy in the next session 
of Congress. He could not do a better thing, for 
the Rublee case is the most startling example of the 
dificulties of decent administration and efficient 
public service that has recently been presented to 
the American people. If Mr. Wilson will make 
the fight he will not only go a long way towards 
answering the criticisms of Mr. Hughes, but he 
will testify to a real interest in the improvement 
of public service. He could hardly submit a more 
powerful argument for progressive support. 


R. DAVID LAWRENCE in the New York 
Evening Post makes a shrewd retort to the 
criticism by Mr. Hughes of the sectionalism of the 
existing Democratic leadership of the congressional 
committees. He draws attention to the kind of Re- 
publicans which the operation of the law of senior- 
ity would place at the head of the same commit- 
tees, if Mr. Hughes’s party wins the power to 
organize the two houses of Congress. Mr. Pen- 
rose is the ranking Republican member of the 
Finance Committee and would almost certainly as- 
sume the chairmanship. In preparing a new tariff 
and schedules he would be assisted as Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House by 
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Joseph W. Fordney, whose political stock-in-trade 
consists of a purple protectionism. The Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
would be Francis E. Warren of Wyoming, the most 
eminent living purveyor of all kinds of congres- 
sional “ pork.” William Alden Smith of Michigan, 
whose performances during the Titanic investiga- 
tion have not been forgotten, would head the Naval 
Committee. Henry A. duPont would direct the 
work of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
probably on Coast Defenses, while George E. 
Sutherland of Utah, who voted for Lorimer, would 
preside over the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. But why extend the list? It merely illus- 
trates with startling vividness the almost exclusively 
reactionary opinions and associations of the men 
who, apart from the President, would be most 
powerful in moulding the legislative policy of a 
Republican administration. ‘The progressive who 
proposes to vote for Mr. Hughes can, however, 
fall back on one consolation. Even if Mr. Hughes 
is elected, the Democrats will almost certainly con- 
trol the Senate. The Administration will be power- 
less to get a contentious legislative program en- 
acted into law. A sad outlook certainly for a man 
who proposes to reorganize the public business of 
the country! \Yet Mr. Hughes might convert this 
very obstacle into a rare opportunity for promoting 
administrative improvements. His fight for bet- 
ter administration would be unhampered by the 
necessity of securing congressional support for a 
serious legislative program. 


O an outsider the victory of the Japanese lawn 
tennis player, Kumagae, over Johnston, our 
national champion, is a victory for the Orient over 
the Occident, for the yellow race over the white. 
To a player it is probably more interesting as the 
defeat of an admirable volleyer by a man who plays 
almost wholly from the base line. Nothing like it 
has happened since the defeats of our best volleyers, 
at Wimbledon and Queen’s Club, about ten years 
ago, by S. H. Smith, the hardest-hitting of English 
baseliners. No other English player beat our best 
men so easily. Kumagae’s victory was less deci- 
sive. His match against Johnston at Newport 
was anybody’s until the last point had been played. 
On the other hand, none of the American players 
whom Smith defeated, with the exception of 
Larned, was so fast and so accurate off the ground 
as Kumagae’s opponent, Johnston. No generaliza- 
tion is safe here except that the best baseliner since 
Smith happens to have been born in Japan. 


HE time has certainly come for American 
book publishers to take their own part. Two 
private agencies, the Cincinnati Vice Commission 
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and the Society for the Suppression of Vice, have 
combined to put “The Genius,” by Theodore 
Dreiser, out of the market—the latest and most 
daring attempt at book censorship. Rather than be 
prosecuted for issuing a “ lewd” book, most reput- 
able publishers would incline to suppress any book 
in question to avoid trouble, expense and loss of 
reputation. But this fact, which is easy to under- 
stand, gives extremely dangerous power to suppres- 
sive societies, and considering the recent encroach- 
ments along this line it is better in the end to have 
the issue frankly met. There is no use raging 
against the misguided and apparently prurient spirit 
that directs the censorious organizations. The 
thing for American book publishers to do is to 
make this issue their own and fight together for 
freedom to print and circulate outspoken fiction. 
It is against this right that the suppressive agencies 
are conspiring. 


HY should American publishers make free- 
dom from oppressive censorship a common 
cause? Many of them, very likely, do not approve 
of “ The Genius.”” They would not want to stand 
sponsor for it, or even to belong to an organization 
that encouraged its publisher to take the matter to 
trial. There are two excellent reasons, neverthe- 
less, why publishers should organize to resist the 
nasty intimidation of an irregular censorship. One 
is the psychological evil to themselves and to their 
authors of knowing that Mr. Sumner may prose- 
cute. The other is the practical fact that many 
great books are unconventional and require to be 
circulated without prejudice in order to acclimate 
the public. By Mr. Sumner’s yardstick there is no 
reputable publisher in New York who has not 
“lewd” books in circulation. These are books 
that broke down superstitions, prejudices, fears and 
taboos. Is Mr. Sumner to conscript all these 
spiritual gnomes and ghouls and use them as an 
unresisted army against every unusual book that 
comes along? 


ITH this issue Mr. Walter E. Weyl retires 
from the editorial board in order to re- 
sume important work which had to be laid aside 
when he joined uS in founding and organizing THE 
New Repustic. Our gratitude for his contribu- 
tion not only in his own writing but in understand- 
ing and judgment and knowledge, we should like 
to record. He has been a friend in counsel if ever 
there was one, and we are happy to say that we 
count on him in the future both as contributor and 
adviser. For detailed decisions he ceases to have 
any responsibility. On larger questions of policy 
we shall conscript him. 


REPUBLIC 
The Railroad Crisis and After 


UCKILY the President is thinking more about 
how to avert a railroad strike than about 
“ principles.” For the phrases passed off as “ prin- 
ciples ” by both sides are masked words which beg 
the question for those who are informed and con- 
fuse it for those who aren’t. There is a meaning 
behind slogans like the “ eight-hour day " and “ ar- 
bitration,” but it is not a meaning which the public 
can get at by taking the words at face value. Like 
‘“* Americanism ” and “ national honor "’ and “ Prus- 
sian militarism ” and the “ freedom of the seas” 
these phrases are the narcotics and stimulants but 
not the food of thought. 

As a statesman confronted with a great emer- 
gency, Mr. Wilson is compelled to break through 
the slogans which serve publicity rather than sense. 
The great fact before him is that the Brotherhoods 
have the power to call a strike which would bring 
such disaster and suffering to the country that it 
must be averted. The President knows that no 
mz :ter how great the public sentiment against the 
men the strike could take place and would not be 
broken without riot and bloodshed and agony. As- 
sume that the men were utterly wrong, assume that 
they deserved no sympathy whatever, it would still 
be out of the question for the President to coerce 
them. They have the power to strike and the legal 
right, and that fact can not be argued out of ex- 
istence. You may believe in “ arbitration ” world 
without end but if one party which has ti: power 
declares that an issue is not arbitrable, it is useless 
sentimentality to talk about arbitration. 

The President has done, therefore, what the prac- 
tical situation required. He has narrowed the is- 
sue down to the very lowest point which the 
Brotherhoods will accept, and has asked the man- 
agers to try the “ eight-hour day’ with the pledge 
that it will be studied in operation, that if it doesn’t 
work the government will save the railroads from 
“ruin.”” A more sensible and statesmanlike pro- 
posal has not been suggested, and no sympathy is 
due the management for pretending that it will be 
ruined when there is a practical guaranty that the 
federal power will not allow it to be ruined. 
Through improvement in efficiency and through pos- 
sible increase of rates there is an ample margin of 
safety. And if it is shown that the trains can not 
be run on the schedules, the question can be re- 
opened and readjusted. The railroads are not 
faced with the alternative of ruin or victory. The 
real alternative, as the President has shown, is be- 
tween a strike and the trial of a new system sub- 
ject to public inquiry and public guaranties. 

Under the circumstances, “arbitration” is a 
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catchword in the service of stubbornness. What use 
is it to talk of the “ principle” when it will not 
work? If you can’t arbitrate you can’t. The true 
principle of arbitration is that both parties agree to 
settle their differences by arbitration, or that you 
have the power to compel them to. They won't 
agree and no one has the power to compel, so the 
actual result of standing by the principle is to bring 
on the strike which it is designed to prevent. 

The railroads say they are thinking of the future 
and of the precedent which would be created. 
There they have hold of something which must oc- 
cupy the inventive thought of the nation. In fact 
the most hopeful aspect of the whole matter is that 
from the President down there seems to be a clear 
idea that this calamity must not only be averted, but 
must be averted in such a way that better methods 
may prevail in the future. 

There again the President’s plan is both wise 
and imaginative. ‘The proposal that the workings 
of the settlement be put to federal inquiry is fruit- 
ful. Once a commission is created to study the 
wages problem on railroads we shall have an agency 
capable of growth. For arbitration in the crude 
sense does not meet the facts. There is no hope, 
we believe, in creating a tribunal to deal with an 
industrial dispute after it has become an out and 
out conflict. What we need is an administrative 
commission continuously in touch with the wage 
problem. It is just as impractical to arbitrate 
wages when everything is prepared for a strike as 
it was to deal with rates through the courts and 
legislature. No tribunal can handle the situation 
after the irritation has culminated in a national con- 
flict. Great conflicts can be prevented only by 
breaking up big issues into small ones and adjusting 
them from day to day. Blanket demands and high 
sounding principles are the curse of industrialism 
as they are of diplomacy. 


The President has proposed a commission of in- 
quiry. That commission will have to develop into 
an interstate railway wages board. Att first it will 
probably be limited to investigation and publicity. 
When this fails to work it will be given power to 
declare demands “unreasonable.” When this 
breaks down, as it surely will, we shall be forced 
to face the facts and give the government power 
to fix wages and hours. Wage-making will be 
added to the rate-making function of the govern- 
ment. 

There will be great difficulties in this until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixing rates, serv- 
ice, wages and hours has developed a workable 
body of administrative law. But it is the avenue of 
hope. By fixing wages for all railroad employees, 
and not merely for the strategically organized 
workers, the Commission will have endless power 
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for the skillful disintegration of labor monopoly. 
It can raise the wages of the unorganized; it can 
shift the balance of power among railroad workers. 
Just as the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
probably prevented a dangerous sectional alignment 
on railroad rates, so a wage board by a series of 
minor decisions can equalize power among the men. 
The monopolistic attitude of the Brotherhoods 
could hardly survive small and wise discriminations 
in the making of wages. Their coercive power de- 
pends on large general demands for horizontal in- 
creases. A continuous commission would tend to 
make the adjustments vertical. In this lies the 
promise of the future and not in the creation of an 
arbitrary tribunal with compulsory power after the 
trouble has got out of hand. 

There can be no shirking of the prospect which 
all this opens up. 
hours, have passed into government hands, private 
property in railroads has disappeared. The man- 
agement is left with responsibility but with very 
little power. The stockholders more than ever 
cease to be “ owners’’ and become bondholders 
without any assurance of return. We are witness- 
ing not the confiscation of property in railroads but 
its evaporation. We are coming to a time when 
the only result of private property in railroads is an 
inefficient division of responsibility. Nationaliza- 
tion, which the President held up as a warning, is 
the goal towards which we are going by inevitable 
steps. 


When rates, service, wages, 


The Democratic Revenue Bill 


HE charge that the Democratic party is fun- 

damentally obstructionist, incapable of intro- 
ducing positive changes in our national policies, has 
received so many refutations in the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration that it seems destined 
to disappear from literature of a higher order of 
candor than the campaign books of the opposition 
parties. Positive political purpose has character- 
ized most of the Administration measures. This 
is true even of the pending revenue bill, although 
it is primarily an emergency measure, designed to 
meet the extraordinary expenditures and the inevi- 
table falling off in ordinary revenue incident to a 
state of world war. But ulterior political purpose 
is not absent from the Democratic revenue bill. It 
is distinctly a class measure, intended to appeal to 
the farmers and to the non-propertied city voters, 
from whom, outside of the South, the Democratic 
party derives its strength. These classes, it will 
be agreed, hold the actual balance of political power 
in America. And this explains why the opponents 
of the Democratic party have failed to make an 
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issue of the revenue bill. On this issue they would 
inevitably be beaten. 

No special political principle is involved in the 
stamp taxes, in so far as they are retained, in the 
theatre tax or in the increased wine taxes. These 
are imposts that are justified merely by the fact 
that they yield a definite revenue, easy and certain 
of collection with the administrative means at hand. 
The Democratic party may be assumed to be more 
favorably inclined toward such duties than the 
Republican, since they increasé the preponderance 
of internal revenue in our financial system and wean 
the public away from its belief in the necessity for 
customs duties that are incidentally protective. The 
same may be said of the license tax on the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of corporations. Any 
party, pressed for funds, might propose a similar 
tax. But it is appropriate Democratic policy for 
the reason that among the voters whom the Demo- 
crats hope confidently to win there is still a con- 
siderable anti-corporation feeling. Any additional 
burden upon the corporations is regarded as a net 
gain. 

Where Democratic statesmanship is clearly in 
evidence, however, is in the revision of the income 
tax rates, in the estate duty and in the munitions 
tax. The schedule of income tax rates elaborated 
in the bill represents a powerful equalitarian attack 
upon the swollen income. No modern nation has 
ever in time of peace levied income tax rates com- 
parable to the higher schedules in the proposed 
law. Under it practically one-sixth of the excess 
of an income above two millions will be appro- 
priated by the state. Great Britain, after decades 
of educating the receivers of income to increasing 
rates, levied a tax of 6.25 per cent in the second 
year of the Boer War. This was considered a 
crushing weight of taxation, not merely by the re- 
cipients of the smaller incomes, but by men of 
great wealth. But it was less than one-half the 
maximum rate under our proposed law. 

The estate duty, also, grading up to ten per cent 
on estates of five million and over, is a distinctly 
equalitarian tax. We have never had anything 
comparable with it, in this country, and when we 
consider that the states remain free to levy their 
own inheritance taxes, ana will doubtless continue 
to levy them, we are forced to conclude that in- 
herited wealth is more seriously threatened than at 
any other period in our history. 

Excessive incomes and great inherited estates are 
inimical to the aspirations of the lower middle 
class democracy which the Democratic party has 
always sought to represent. Not less inimical to 
these aspirations are the mushroom fortunes, es- 
pecially those that spring up in consequence of a 
war in which the country is either a belligerent or 
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an economically interested neutral. The whole tone 
of our national life was affected adversely to de- 
mocracy by the sudden fortunes and the speculative 
fever of the Civil War period. In this light we 
may see in the munitions tax clause of the revenue 
bill the elements of a distinctly Democratic policy. 
The Administration is not warning against the 
munitions business as such. It does not regret the 
prosperity some of our citizens have won from 
the disasters of the world. It is merely voicing the 
convictions of the democracy that the sources of 
easy money should be tapped by the state. The 
revenue purpose is not to be overlooked. But this 
purpose alone would not suffice to justify the enact- 
ment of a measure that is bound to give rise to a 
long series of knotty administrative problems. 
In its provision for a tariff board and in its 
grant of protection to dye stuffs the revenue bill 
has been said to be false, is false to the Democratic 
tradition. But there is nothing in the underlying 
Democratic creed that is offended by the introduc- 
tion of expert knowledge in the making of tariff 
schedules or in the administration of customs laws. 
Nor is exceptional protection in the interest of the 
independence of national industry anti-Democratic. 
Protection to a minor but vital element in the 
operations of a great industry would not be difficult 
to defend under the principles of Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill, from whom the leaders of the 
Democratic party have derived their economic doc- 
trines. Furthermore, since the making of dyes is 
closely connected with the making of high explo- 
sives, there is sufficient ground for protecting the 
industry as an essential to national defense. 


Whether the Democratic revenue bill is a meas- 
ure of temporary expediency, or a deeply considered 
measure of party policy, admits of a simple test. 
Will the Republican party, if successful at the 
polls, repeal the law and extirpate the social prin- 
ciples it involves? Will the Republicans reduce 
the income tax to a moderate impost, at a flat rate, 
or abolish it altogether? Will they abandon the 
estate tax, and bind themselves to abjure the prin- 
ciple of special taxes on easy profits, such as those 
of the munitions trade? Only in case they feel 
themselves very firmly seated. If they gain power 
by a narrow majority, they will hardly feel safe in 
striking at the principles the Democrats have es- 
tablished in law. They may mitigate the severity 
of the law, but in the main, they will find themselves 
limited to the task of working out a more perfect 
machinery for administering it than the Democrats 
at present seem to contemplate. Even so they will 
be unable to rob the Democrats of credit. In its 
revenue bill the Administration has created for its 
party a permanent capital that will not waste even 
if the pending election is lost. 
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A Bill of Costs for Social 
Reform 


ROBABLY at no other period have statistics 

played so large a part in our problems. We 
have continuous sectional enumerations. We have 
a decennial survey of the whole country. We make 
studies of feeble-mindedness, of educational possi- 
bilities, of industrial output. We are making a 
physical valuation of the railroads. We have taken 
to heart the lesson Bagehot taught in his ‘“ Lom- 
bard Street,’’ and the Federal Reserve Board does 
for American banking the work that he planned 
for English concerns. Yet fundamental! questions 
still go unanswered. We are content with tabula- 
tion rather than analysis. We enumerate where we 
should interpret. In the result, in any crisis—such 
as the present railroad situation—where figures are 
involved we have no means of interpreting at all 
adecuately their significance. 

The movement for the eight-hour day is as- 
serted by manufacturers to be prohibitive in its 
cost. We have no means at our disposal of check- 
ing that assertion. Our statistics seem to have been 
gathered for every purpose save that of getting 
answers to the basic questions. We have no means 
of checking the relation between population and the 
means of subsistence. That which most painfully 
arrests our attempts at progress is the absence of 
impersonal record. The demand for the abolition 
of child labor was postponed for years by our fear 
of the formidable bill of costs presented to us by 
business men. We were first told that child labor 
was the price we had to pay for the continuance of 
certain industries. Then when different states 
passed child labor laws we were informed that the 
backward states could not compete with those more 
highly organized. We felt the wrongness of these 
arguments. We did not put any faith in the statis- 
tics presented for our consumption. We could 
only plead the virtue of experiment, and sneer into 
extinction the habitual conservatism of the business 
man. Yet all the time we dimly realized that we 
must pay a large price for our faith. We could 
not but wonder if there was not a better, a more 
adequate way. 

As a fact, a better way exists. The devil can 
cite statistics for his purpose, so that, for ordinary 
men and women, they have been tainted with the 
suspicion that clings to his usage of them. The 
last twenty-five years have seen a revolution in 
statistical method. Enumeration has given way to 
critical analysis. Under the brilliant leadership of 
Professor Karl Pearson there has been evolved a 
new social calculus of which the first fruits even 
are of striking importance. We have already seen 
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valuable results in the study of education. What, 
for example, is the worth of the teacher's estimate 
of his pupils’ ability? It is clearly fundamental to 
have a solution to such a problem and Professor 
Pearson has given us a response in definitely meas- 
urable terms. Or turn to social disease. We re- 
quire to know what is the actual worth of our sana- 
torium treatment of tuberculosis. Is the average 
length of life of those who are returned as cured 
to the general population the same as that of the 
normal healthy man? Theory clearly requires an 
affirmative answer; the result, as Professor Pearson 
has shown, is in fact different, so that we begin to 
understand that the fundamental problem is here 
the diathesis and that it is upon its understanding 
that our attention must concentrate. So, too, in 
the problem of wages. We require a means of in- 
terpreting the means of life in terms of every social 
relation that is of coramunal importance. What, 
for example, is the cyclic relation of wage-move- 
ments to rent? What is the relation of rents to 
size of family? What is the relation of food-prices 
to rent? Does a decrease in the cost of food re- 
sult in a movement towards more satisfactory 
housing? Or take the problem of infant mor- 
tality. We are too easily satisfied with its inter- 
pretation in terms either of the mother’s employ- 
ment or conditions of bad environment. Modern 
methods of statistics enable us to go a step further. 
We find, for instance, that the wife works because 
her husband has low wages. We find that her hus- 
band has low wages because he works in a poorly 
paid trade entrance into which is the result either 
of bad physique or poor intelligence. The single 
problem of infant mortality is thus in fact seen to 
involve the whole circle of economic disharmonies. 
A beginning in the required direction is shown by 
Miss Lathrop’s important reports from the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. Mr. 
Goring’s great work on criminology, Miss Elder- 
ton’s studies of alcoholism, Miss Barrington’s on 
eye-sight, only repeat the same results in different 
form. 

They present conclusions from which there is no 
escape. The fundamental business is to measure 
the quality of inheritance in terms of the quality 
of environment. For that end we need a census 
survey which is not entrusted merely to competent 
Democrats or trustworthy Republicans. It must be 
a survey in which medical men, statisticians, indus- 
trial experts, educators, all obtain representation. 
And it must be emphasized that the old statistics 
are out of date. We need the application to 
our data of the newest instruments at our service. 
Interesting as our surveys like that of Pittsburgh 
are, they have the fundamental defect of lack of 
precision. The social worker who has impressions 
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to record must record them today in such form as 
admits of statistical treatment. We have passed 
beyond the stage where qualitative description is 
possible. Here, as elsewhere, it is in quantitative 
expression only can we place any confidence. The 
ideal type-survey is the Report on the Physical and 
Mental Condition of Edinburgh School Children 
prepared by the Charity Organization Society of 
that city. We can measure there exactly those 
qualities of which we desire to know the result in 
social practice. What is the effect of parental al- 
coholism on the health of the children? How far 
does it affect wages? What harm does industrial 
instability do to the attendance of the child at 
school? How far does a dirty home affect the in- 
telligence of the child? All these questions can be 
given a partial answer from the Edinburgh report. 
But we want to check Edinburgh by London and 
London by New York. We want a study of Chi- 
cago, of Atlanta, of St. Louis. It is upon knowl- 
edge made definite and measurable that the advance 
of the future will be secured. 

Beginning with the great rate inquiries of 1910 
Mr. Brandeis made earnest pleas for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Cost Accounting. We are 
paying the price now for our failure to take proper 
advantage of his counsel. Nothing would have con- 
tributed more to our understanding of the railroad 
situation than the ability to compare, item by item, 
the method and cost of operation of each railroad 
in the country. We.could have thus obtained a 
kind of composite portrait of conditions which 
would have gone far to remove the haze and dim- 
ness of our present uncertainty. We could have 
known, for instance, the exact way in which the 
Boston and Maine Railroad has improved its earn- 
ing capacity relative to the comparative failure of 
the New Haven Road. We would have fore- 
casted means of improvement. We could have sug- 
gested maximum costs of output in every branch 
of railroad operation. If thus far we have failed 
in our wisdom, we may no longer wait upon the 
event. 

We want, further, studies of wage situations 
such as those which Mr. R. H. Tawney is making of 
the industries governed by the Trade-Board Act of 
Great Britain. Our own students are too prone, 
in similar work, to describe methods of operation 
and give statistics of output as the right method 
of approach. Mr. Tawney’s method is refreshingly 
different. He studies in definite terms the working 
of his industry. He explains its reaction to the 
wages of men and women, to prices and profits, 
to trade unionism. He studies in detail its effect 
no lesson the management of industry than on the 
workers. He discusses the relation of minimum 
rates to degree and security of employment, and to 
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homework, He makes evident the defects and vir- 
tues of the administration of minimum rates. A 
single, brief chapter gives us all we require to 
know of the actual method by which the industry is 
organized. The study, as a whole, is a triumphant 
vindication of the principles underlying the de- 
mand for the minimum wage. But it is a vindica- 
tion almost uniquely valuable in industrial inquiry 
in that its conclusions are based on the provision of 
an unimpeachable bill of costs which is, from the 
statistical standpoint, as imaginatively conceived as 
it is brilliantly executed. 

We in America can be satisfied with no less than 
this. Under the Commerce Clause trade is in the 
hands of Congress, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, both of 
these having their statistical departments. It is not 
too much to ask that the methods they apply to 
their problems be such as are most likely to provide 
the best basis for public judgment. A statistician 
is no longer a clerk, but a mathematician who has 
specialized in the theory of probability. We want 
men of that kind to direct our inquiries. We want 
all those engaged in social work to think out col- 
lectively the right questions and to analyze our 
material by the methods which alone give promise 
of sufficient response. Statistics is no longer a mat- 
ter in which a single university course explaining the 
means by which an average is calculated is really 
adequate. What we need attached to every impor- 
tant government department and every great uni- 
versity is a statistical laboratory such as that 
of which Professor Pearson has the direction in 
London University. We shall then begin to 
know the basis upon which our social problems 
really rest. We shall then have satisfactory demon- 
stration of the best lines of their efficient under- 
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The Two Sides 


passenger brakeman, the other day, about the 

‘threatened railroad trainmen’s strike. “Oh, you 
know us passenger trainmen aren’t out for anything, 
any more than the switchmen, station agents or 
freighthandlers. They aren’t in it at all. But the 
passenger trainmen have got to back up the boys 
in the freight service, after the way they stood for 
us a while back. Besides they’re only asking for 
some things we already have.” 

“ Yes,”’ I replied, “* all the better! Since it does 
not concern you directly, what are we outsiders 
to think of it? We may have to wire our congress- 
men to force a settlement, if worse comes to 
worst; or even to forbid railroad strikes altogether, 
as they do in Canada, until after an impartial gov- 
ernmental investigation. It is too late in the 
world’s history for a general railroad tie-up all 
over the United States. Is it true that this pro- 
posed basic eight-hour day with time and a half 
for overtime, is merely a blind for demanding an- 
other big increase of pay?” 

A deliberate and passionless response: ‘‘ Well 
you see it’s this way. I guess the boys are after 
all they can get, all right. The Brotherhoods have 
all quit fighting one another—everybody except 
the brakemen and the switchmen, that is. They 
think they’ve got it all their own way. I don’t 
suppose they really expect eight-hour runs, instead 
of twelve or fourteen. And they wouldn’t want 
them either, if the pay came down in proportion— 
even if it let more of the boys at the bottom in on 
the steady trips. The way they all bid for the 
long runs now proves it. They sure want more pay. 
Everybody does. Money means a lot. It means 
getting a home. But what's the use of getting a 
home, if you don’t know when you can get to it, 
or how long you can stay when you're there? The 
men in the yards and shops and out along the right 
of way don’t get as much as we do, perhaps; but 
they get something that used to look pretty good 
to me when I first went on the road. They know 
when the day’s work ends; and they know they'll 
hit their own hay after it. And there’s a whole 
lot of us who want a chance to hit our own hay 
oftener.”’ 

Not a bad diagnosis, that! It dovetails in with 
a good many symptoms. These trainmen’s Brother- 
hoods, as a whole, by reason of their skillful mass 
play, have during the last few years wrung sub- 
stantial increases—one-third or more—in wages 
from the railroads, so that they constitute as unique 
an aristocracy of labor in pay as in personnel. 


[: search of enlightenment, I asked a friendly 


Trainmen as distinguished from the other four- 
fifths of railroad employees are paid accord- 
ing to a dual standard, not merely by hours worked, 
but theoretically on the basis of miles run. Thus 
the present standard day’s work in the freight serv- 
ice, is ten hours or less, or 100 miles or less. Once 
called, a full day’s pay is guaranteed no mat- 
ter how brief the time or how short the run. 
And for exceeding either ten hours or 100 miles 
run, payment for the overtime or the excess mileage 
follows, whichever produces the greater wage. The 
appended hypothetical schedule (with what mis- 
givings as to its inaccuracy, is it offered!) is based 
upon four cents a mile as a standard. ‘This presen- 
tation shows in the left hand column—never mind 
the other yet—how on the better runs, short hours 
may be richly rewarded. A five or an eight-hour 
trip at good speed, according te distance, may bring 
as high as five dollars a day. One may not, thus, 
work more than ten hours or run over 100 miles 
without extra compensation above four dollars; but 
the excess is calculated at no higher rate than the 
normal. 


Present Proposed 
Standard day for 100 miles 10 hours 8 hours 
Basic speed per hour...... . : 10 miles 12% miles 
Basic rate per mile, standard day. 4 cents 4 cents 
Overtime rate, per hour. . 40 cents 50+-25 cents 


Miles Run Hours Out Compensation 

Present Proposed 
75 (or even 25) 5 ¥4 t4 
75 8 $4 
75 10 #4 $4+-$1.50 
75 12 $4+3 .80 $4+-$3 
75 14 $4+$1.60 4$+$4.50 
100 5 $4 ¥4 
100 x $4 
100 10 ¥4 $4+$1.50 
100 12 $4+8 .80 $4+$3 
100 14 $4+-$1.60 $4+$4.50 
125 5 $5 5 
125 8 $5 $5 
125 10 $5 $5 
125 12 $4+$1.00 $4+-$3 .00 
125 14 $4+-$1.60 $4+$4.50 


Run the eye down the schedule once again and 
note that the present compensation, whether runs 
be slow or fast, possibly fails to reckon with the 
time sacrifice but holds constant at a fixed rate. 

The pending demands are a not unnatural out- 
come of present operating conditions. During the 
decade to 1914, the volume of traffic in the United 
States grew by almost three-fourths; the average 
trainload increased by about one-half; so that by 
virtue of this concentration a performance in huge 
units, the revenue freight train movement was less 
than one-quarter more. Only one-quarter more train 
mileage to transport three-quarters more freight. 
Greater productivity indeed! Not only are there 
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more cars per train, but each one is much larger, 
is more nearly loaded to capacity and is being 
rendered more agile by scientific management— 
if agility is a term appropriate to equipment which 
averages less than twenty-five miles a day the year 
round. Take the New York Central as an ex- 
ample of these achievements. In 1grs it actually 
carried 2,500,000 more tons of freight one mile 
than it did the year before, at an actual cost of con- 
ducting transportation—mainly fuel and wages— 
of approximately $3,000,000 less. 

A larger share of the fruits of this enhanced 
efficiency, the trainmen claim, is due to them. 
Somehow this fails to tally logically with their 
disavowal of any intent upon a general increased 
wage. There is one argument too many on their 
side. But, at all events, whatever we think about 
that, the physical discomfort entailed by the new 
conditions seems to be a good deal all their own. 
For these slow-moving and profit-begetting levia- 
thans—possibly 90 to 130 cars in length, loaded 
with 5000 revenue tons of freight to a train— 
whether they involve more labor in handling or 
not, frequently drag along at a snail’s pace or are 
hung up at yards or sidings and eat up time un- 
endingly. Furthermore, the men say, such trains 
no longer run on schedule. They are held up 
at division points until the full tonnage of the lo 
comotives has accumulated and they are more sub- 
ject to breakdowns when thus operating at capacity 
—the trainhands in the meantime being held 
away from home, sleeping anywhere and anyhow, 
and living off the country like an army on the 
march. And, yet further, runs this claim, these 
slow moving trains under the existing schedules 
have operated to force the men back from a scale 
of pay per fast mile according to distance, to long, 
slow time wages at an invariable rate per hour. 

Upon the plea of profitability the railroads 
briskly counter by noting the distinction between 
operating and financial productivity. This arises, 
they allege, from the downward trend of their 
compensation, even in the face of higher prices and 
wages. Receipts per freight unit have noticeably 
declined since 1903. A ton then moved one mile 
for .763 cents. Ten years later it yielded on the 
average but .729 cents in revenue. A small dif- 
ference, as it seems! But multiply it into some 
300,000,000,000 odd ton miles of traffic and you 
get a tidy sum. Operating efficiency, it is claimed, 
is merely an offset for this and other financial dis- 
abilities and not in any sense a positive source of 
gain. This contention was surely valid up to the 
outburst of commercial activity in 1915-16. 
Whether it will remain so must depend upon a 
course of business which no one is competent at 
this time to predict. A more substantial rebuttal 
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by the railways, because based upon the past and 
not the uncertain future, is that this remarkable 
efficiency—and profit—is far from being solely 
labor’s product and especially trainmen’s labor 
product; but that it has arisen largely from enor- 
mous investments of capital in new equipment, in 
grade reduction and straighter alignment, and in 
better terminals; and that this capital is as truly 
entitled to a return as is the labor which enlivens 
it. There is no escape from this logic. But the 
point at which the railroads fail to carry full con- 
viction in their answer has to do with the incidence 
of the time burden upon the shoulders of the men, 
under the new operating conditions. In this regard 
a careful scientific examination of the record should 
be had. 


Punitive overtime, then—a recognition of in- 
creasing sacrifice with each lengthening of the term 
of tasks—is the essential novelty in the trainmen’s 
program. The rest is but “ re-irritation” of an 
old demand, as Mrs. Partington might have put it. 
Overtime pay at a higher rate involves a revolu- 
tionary principle in railroading. Except for 1912 
when the eastern engineers won such rates for final 
terminal delays exceeding one hour—preventing 
a yardmaster from denying the benefit of a quick 
run to a train crew—the punitive overtime prin- 
ciple has never won acceptance. The Arbitration 
Board of 1913 even expressly denied its validity, 
by way of contrast with manufacturing industry, on 
the ground that delays in rail transportation 
were beyond the control either of the men or 
management. An Illinois Board of Arbitration 
in I910 pointed out, furthermore, that railroad 
overtime did not entail more labor, merely more 
time. And there is possibly some force in the ob- 
jection that extra compensation for overtime puts a 
premium upon delays in service. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the force of these contentions, it seems clear 
that new operating conditions may call for a re- 
vision of opinion. Is it not just possible that some 
distinction might be made between overtime due 
to causes beyond ordinary human control, and over- 
time which is a concomitant of profit-producing 
policies in management? Such a distinction, for ex- 
ample, as is recognized in the nicer adjustment of 
the weavers’ fines legislation in Massachusetts. It 
seems improbable that so rapidly rising a scale as 
is proposed—glance once more at the right hand 
column of the tabulated schedule in its upper reg- 
isters—would be fair to managements, which are, 
after all, so largely at the mercy of their men in 
the maintainance of service. But a somewhat more 
positive recognition of a man’s right to “hit his 
own hay oftener” seems at least to be worth care- 
ful consideration. 


Can the carriers stand the burden of adopting 
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these new schedules in their entirety? Some of 
them already, like the Southern Pacific and the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with either long hauls or light 
local traffic are already on a basic eight-hour day 
for engineers. They would be unaffected. Ob- 
viously this proves nothing whatever as to the rail- 
roads otherwise situated. For them to average up 
their freight performance to twelve and a half miles 
an hour instead of ten is bound to be difficult. Phila- 
delphia as a division point, 90 miles from New York 
and 132 from Washington, cannot be shifted 
halfway between, even at the behest of a Brother- 
hood. Nor may all the economy of heavy 
train loads, slower moving as they necessarily are, 
be rightfully preémpted by labor. Of course the 
carriers aver that they cannot yield an iota, that it 
would spell bankruptcy. One recalls, somehow, 
similar dire predictions when the sixteen-hour serv- 
ice law went into effect. Yet already the rail- 
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roads point with justifiable pride to what they have 
accomplished in obviating those earlier excessive 
terms of labor. In 1913 on the eastern roads, 
there was a violation of the federal statute for 
every 4529 train miles run. Two years later men 
worked over sixteen hours in a day but once in 
27,608 miles of train service. That shows what 
can be done under compulsion. ‘There is but one 
way, however, to discover the fair middle ground. 
Neither physical force nor political pressure will 
ever result in a fair adjustment. It can be brought 
to pass only after the entire schedules of operating 
cost and profits are examined by a body competent 
to grant relief to the men, if they deserve it; and 
then to lay the burden of the added cost upon the 
community, where it belongs. The machinery ap- 
propriate to such an end has been discussed by the 
author in THE New REpPvuBLic of May 6th, 1916. 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 


Why Two Parties? 


N his letter to the Progressive Committee, Colo- 
nel Roosevelt stated that it was evident that 
the country was not prepared for a new or 

third party. This fact—for there can be no doubt 
as to the fact—raises an interesting question which 
has never been adequately answered. Why is it that 
we have only two parties? Of course, | do not 
overlook the Prohibitionist or the Socialist parties. 
They, however, are examples of persistent agita- 
tion rather than of possible factors in the running 
of our government. Our question is still accurate 
—why is it that we have only two political parties? 
Other countries, such as England, France, Italy, 
Germany, have more. 

The conventional answer and the wrong answer 
is the repetition of an error of Macaulay's. He 
believed that people naturally divided into conser- 
vative and liberal, Tory and Whig. ‘There were 
some who naturally wanted to stand pat and others 
who wanted to revolutionize. Accordingly, voters 
would form two groups, and whatever might be 
the label this division of liberal and conservative 
would be followed. As a rough generalization it 
may be allowed to pass, but unless used carefully 
it prevents clear thinking. It is true that there are 
conservative people and liberal people, but it is not 
true that you can divide the people of a nation as 
liberal or conservative. There is no large group, 
certainly neither of our political parties, which 
stands for things as they are or wants to change 
the face of everything as it is to-day. Is the Demo- 
cratic party conservative or liberal; is the Repub- 


lican party conservative or liberal? All that can 
be said is that Mr. Taft is perhaps more con- 
servative than Colonel Roosevelt; but Mr. Taft 
does not want everything to stand still, he is willing 
to reform judicial proceedings radically; and Colo- 
nel Roosevelt does not advocate the upsetting of 
everything, he might be classed as a conservative 
on the question of government ownership. So it 
is wich Mr. Wilson or Ex-Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut—they are wiling to change some things 
radically, other subjects they would touch gingerly 
and some not at all. 

It is not merely the division as Democrats and 
Republicans that is artificial; a strictly new division 
as liberal or conservative would be artificial. Two 
labels, whether they be conservative or liberal, Dem- 
ocratic or Republican, are insufficient to afford nat- 
ural divisions. They are as artificial as a division 
of people into good or bad, great or small. 

If the two-party system cannot be explained as 
the natural division of the people into liberals and 
conservatives, what is the explanation? A more 
reasonable view is that advanced by students of 
our government. They think that we must have 
something to codrdinate our three branches of 
government and particularly the executive, the 
House and Senate. They argue that the Consti- 
tution itself, by making the executive and legisla- 
tive departments separate, necessitates a strong 
party control of both, and that this party control 
can be secured only by the two-party system. 

It must be admitted that the Constitution makes 
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parties necessary. Although some of the framers 
did not want parties, and Washington feared their 
formation, they did not realize clearly enough that 
the very instrument which they made would call 
parties forth. The structure was there in separate 
pieces; something was required to make them work 
together. But while we agree with this much, I 
do not agree that the separation of powers makes 
two parties essential. The government could be 
run with three or four or five or more parties. The 
coalition of various groups can produce as effective 
action here as it has in European countries. They 
have not found it impossible to pass the very best 
legislation by the union of the votes of different 
groups. And indeed the more important legisla- 
tion in this country has always been the result of 
coalition. Such acts as the Interstate Commerce 
act, the Sherman Anti-Trust law, Pure Food law, 
Federal Reserve act, were adopted with the votes 
of both parties. It is only in minor matters such 
as the tariff that a partisan vote is taken. 

Of course, it is possible to conceive of a situation 
where one party might elect the President, another 
control the House and perhaps still another have 
a majority in the Senate. To those who admire 


.“ stability and efficiency only, this may seem the very 


evil that the two-party system was established to 
avoid. The evil, however, is only apparent. If 
the country is really deadlocked, if there is a great 
division of opinion on any matter and it is impos- 
sible to obtain a majority in favor of it—is it not 
better that there be a stoppage of the legislative 
grist mill to allow the people to think again and 
debate and discuss? It is not a sign of efficiency 
that we pass so many thousands of laws; it simply 
proves that we are too busy to disagree, and that 
means that we are too busy to think. 

Furthermore, I doubt whether the two-party 
system was the result of a conscious or unconscious 
attempt to obtain efficiency or unity of action by 
the government. The reason is that it doesn’t. A 
party like the Democratic or Republican starts with 
the handicap of being only a conglomeration of 
discordant opinions. It contains every opinion 
from that of a strict standpatter to that of an 
embryonic socialist. Its job is to adjust differ- 
ences, to compromise, to crush the too stubborn 
and independent and slowly to move this huge 
mass of differing atoms into some semblance of 
harmony and order and unity. It does exactly what 
the European parties have to do—forms coalitions. 
Our parties have to form them within their own 
ranks. This has some advantages and some dis- 
advantages. In both cases, the same difficulty of 
compromise must be overcome. And this I believe 
explains the lack of real efficiency under our two- 
party system. Both parties have been so huge and 
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contained so many men with different ideas that 
they have never readily accepted new ideas or advo- 
cated new reforms. They did not dare to move 
rapidly for fear of disturbing or disrupting power- 
ful factions; they could not respond unitedly be- 
cause they were not a unit. This inward disunion 
prevented them from initiating important move- 
ments. It was left to new parties, to small parties, 
such as the Populist, to propose practically all the 
reform movements of the last fifty years. The two 
parties were not sufficiently united to act; they suc- 
ceeded only in obstructing and finally after many 
years in tardily catching up. 

As in the case of many huge artificial corpora- 
tions, “ efficiency ’’ will not explain their existence. 
We must look elsewhere. The most logical ex- 
planation is the simplest. I would say that we have 
two parties because we started with two. As Mr. 
Beard shows in his “ Origins of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy,” very much the same political division was 
maintained in 1800 as in 1787-9 during the struggle 
over the adoption of the Constitution. The men 
who favored the Constitution opposed Jefferson in 
1800 and those who were against the Constitution 
supported him. The fundamental reason for this 
was the antagonism of economic interest, and to 
some extent the difference of political theories. 
Once started, the two-party system gathered mo- 
mentum. It changed names and had mixups, and 
one of the parties went under, but the system itself 
became fixed by force of habit. 

It quickly became recognized as an institution; 
it was aided by law and almost every one took it 
for granted that it was an indispensable part of 
our government. College men were regularly told 
its virtues and the necessity of joining one of the 
two big parties. This constant reiteration, coupled 
with little thinking about the actual influence of the 
system, aided it tremendously to maintain its hold 
in this country. 

Our geographical situation also helped the main- 
tenance of the two-party system. The size of 


the country is such that a new organization can, 


be started and maintained only at great expense. 
It requires an issue of such explosive power that it 
tears asunder existing organizations. A mere dif- 
ference of opinion on some issues is not sufficient. 
One man of eloquence and of power could start 
a new party in France, on a platform, for instance, 
such as that of the Progressives in 1912. There 
was sufficient difference in spirit and particular 
methods to have won success. In this country after 
four years’ effort it has failed. I do not mean that 
the size of the country is the sole factor, but I 
think it is an important one. The enthusiasm and 
energy of one man when concentrated in a small 
radius will win; but not even Colonel Roosevelt 
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could make himself felt so powerfully all over 
the country as to smash old habits and old loyal- 
ties. The task is a gigantic one; physically and 
financially it demands sacrifices and efforts which 
it is almost impossible to induce large numbers of 
men to make for a period of years. 


The two-party system has received strong sup- 
port from the tariff issue. Unlike most issues, this 
has never been settled. There is no public opinion 
on the matter. As Lowell would say, there is no 
large majority in favor of it and a minority which 
acquiesces. Both parties have constantly fought 
vigorously on it. While other countries have 
definitely adopted one position or the other, 
we are still debating it. Until it is de- 
cided, it gives the two parties their start- 
ing point. The rest of the platforms, on pre- 
paredness, on labor, on business, on conservation, 
on woman suffrage, may be the same—as essentially 
they are; old issues—such as states’ rights, opposi- 
tion to centralization, may be discarded in practice, 
if not in the platforms. There still remains the 
tariff as the raison d'etre. 

Not that the difference even on the tariff is very 
great. In their platform of 1916, the Democrats 
have “ cuddled” very close to protection. But it 
does give them a different peg to hang their 
hats on; and it leaves them free to swallow 
other issues as rapidly as they can digest 
them. They will not swallow prohibition or 
socialism, but many intermediate questions can 
be appropriated in part or in whole, in the plat- 
form or in practice. Although this power of ex- 
pansion is not great, still it is sufficient, when aided 
by the prospects of victory or defeat, to make the 
huge machinery respond. Many of the Progres- 
sive planks of 1912 have been adopted and more 
will be in the future. It is this latent power of 
expansion when the pressure is sufficient which en- 
ables the old parties to remain masters of the 
field. They can kill off any new competitor by 
agreeing with him. 

Further security for the two-party system is 
found in the South. The situation makes in- 
evitable the maintenance of one strong party. Re- 
gardless of issues, the white men will support one 
party. It happens to be the Democratic. That for 
practical reasons drives the opposition to compro- 
mise and union. If you know that your opponent 
is united and will remain united and that nothing 
can disrupt him, then harmony is bound to be 
the keynote of your policy. 

Undoubtedly, there are other factors. But the 
important ones, I believe, are the force of habit, 
geographical extent of country, one unsettled issue 
and the Solid South. 

F. R. SERRI. 
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Montessori for Presidents 


N my desk there lies the first bulletin of 
“The Montessori School for Political Edu- 
cation,” which is to be opened in Washington this 
fall, It defines the new project as “an attempt 
to inculcate scientifically into young minds the 
spirit of American statesmanship, with the aim of 
effecting political maturity at an earlier age than 
has hitherto been possible.” 

Coming at this time, when the educational world 
is in a transition period, and the Montessori plan 
itself is a subject of discussion, this new school of 
politics has an especial significance. From the 
Montessori plan we have learned that the develop- 
ment of the child is not stimulated by repression 
or by insistence upon passive obedience, that growth 
is retarded if the will of the teacher is superim- 
posed on the individuality of the child. These 
principles, recognized as so essential to the Mon- 
tessori method, are incorporated in the proposed 
school for political education. By permitting spon- 
taneous activities to have their development and 
by working solely with children of an especially 
adapted make-up, the Washington school aims at 
the production of a trained class that will consti- 
tute a national asset. 

The plans outlined in the bulletin call for regu- 
lar instruction in all branches of political learning. 
The child is to be introduced into the school at the 
age of six, and thrust ahead as rapidly as his nat- 
ural ability warrants. The development of those 
exceptional children whom we know as “ prod- 
igies”” is evidence of the advantages to be gained 
from such an early start. The one difficulty would 
appear to be this: To be efficient the school must 
not be cluttered with a lot of non-political minds, 
and it would seem difficult to judge, at the age of 
six years, which children have political minds and 
which have not. This objection, however, is an- 
swered by a paragraph from the school bulletin, 
which states that ‘‘ Only children who seem capable 
of developing into presidential candidates will be 
considered. The child must show a satisfactory 
vagueness in elocution and at least an inceptive dis- 
like for constructive policies before he will be ad- 
mitted.” 

Under the Washington plan the first two years 
of training are to be devoted chiefly to the culti- 
vation of these qualities. If the child is to be de- 
veloped into a candidate for the Presidency, the 
virtue of vagueness and the indispensability of non- 
constructiveness must be thoroughly drilled into 
him. When sufficiently aware of their importance, 
and adept in their manipulation, the child proceeds 
to experimental instruction. He is given a set of 
blocks with which to play. At first he merely ar- 
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ranges them in squares and circles. Then he is 
informed that they represent the wealth of his 
country, and that they must be protected. He is 
not informed from what direction the danger 
threatens, nor permitted to speculate as to the best 
means of preparing against it. Such speculation 
would retard action. Instead, he is supplied with 
short spikes which may be attached to the blocks 
by heavy straps. Through this performance the 
child learns the principle of American prepared- 
ness. There is now no danger of his blocks being 
bitten by a shark. 

This enthusiasm for preparedness, free from 
any irrelevant consideration of what he is prepar- 
ing for, is a distinct step forward for the child. 
From it he proceeds to instruction in the tariff. 
Under the old régime the methods of §arriv- 
ing at a conclusion on this subject could 
scarcely be called scientific. Fate played too signifi- 
cant a part. If the child’s father was a Republican 
with a loud voice, the child was apt to develop into 
a protectionist. If his father was a Republican 
with a weak voice, and he had a Democratic uncle 
with a louder one, the principles of the tariff were 
altered, and he became gradually conscious that 
protection was a fallacy. Under the Washington 
plan such chicanery is done away with, and more 
logical standards are introduced. Every odd-num- 
bered child admitted to the school automatically 
becomes a Democrat and an advocate of a tariff for 
revenue only; every even-numbered child, a Re- 
publican and a protectionist. The Democratic boy 
is trained until he thoroughly masters the economic 
principle of the problem: “A revenue tariff is the 
only one that is justified in the eyes of God. I be- 
lieve in the tariff of Cleveland.’”’ The Republican 
child receives the same scientific instruction: “A 
protective tariff is the only one that is justified in the 
eyes of God. I believe in the tariff of McKinley.” 
Work—stucy—play is the modern method, and 
this theoretical training in the tariff is supplemented 
by blindfold games in a darkened room. 

When the child can declare, with convincingness 
satisfactory to his tutor, that an upward or down- 
ward revision in the tariff will dissipate the agra- 
rian problems of the state, he is permitted to pro- 
ceed to a study of the labor laws. Here, perhaps, 
more than in any other particular field, there must 
be a thorough understanding on the part of the 
boy who is being trained for a presidential can- 
didacy. He must learn, first of all, to distinguish 
between capital and labor—capital being “a stock 
of accumulated wealth” and labor, “ intellectual 
or physical exertion.” Nor is this enough. He 
must understand that dinner pails are full or empty 
by mathematical periods of four years, and that 
there is only one logical solution for the conflict 
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between the two classes: “‘ The age-old strife be- 
tween labor and capital must stop. In Europe 
there are serfs and potentates. In America there 
are only fellow-citizens.”” Effectively pronounced, 
this tends to obliterate those time-worn economic 
discrepancies which have prevented an earlier re- 
conciliation. 

Similarly, there must be no dodging the issue of 
the pork-barrel. At the end of five years’ instruc- 
tion the child should have accumulated numerous 
striking instances of malappropriation on the part 
of the opposite party. These he should be able to 
repeat with conviction, when speaking from the 
steps of a two hundred thousand dollar post-office 
which his own party has had the foresight to erect 
for a community of two thousand people. From 
this vantage point he should be able to make 
a strong case against the opposition, while reafirm- 
ing the principles of broad nationality which have 
ever been the keynote of his own party. 

Proficient in the matter of pork-barrels, tariff, 
and preparedness, the schoolboy is ready to take 
up Americanism. It seems odd that this phase of 
preparation for presidential candidacy is placed 
last in the Washington curriculum. Being a good 
American citizen would surely seem an elemental 
virtue. In this country we may not be interested 
in politics, social economy or a national policy, but 
at least we are all thoroughly good Americans. 
Nevertheless, that is the arrangement, and the 
Washington plan provides three accepted ways 
for the prospective candidate to meet the issue. The 
first is: “Americanism means loyalty to America and 
all it stands for.” Equally unequivocal is the sec- 
ond: “I do not envy the American whose heart 
is not set aglow with the great thought of Amer- 
icanism.’’ And the third is: “ The word ‘ Amer- 
ica’ warms our hearts and thrills our blood and 
makes our nerves tingle as they have never tingled 
before.” With a grasp on these three precepts 
the prospective candidate may be deemed fit to 
interpret to the world the policy of Americanism. 
Provided he does not exhibit an interest in the less 
idealistic phases of the country’s foreign problems 
he is considered a satisfactory product by his tu- 
tors. At the Washington school there is a good 
test for the student’s grasp of Americanism. He 
is made to repeat the three doctrines before a 
sample audience, with certain variations; for ex- 
ample: ‘‘ Americanism means loyalty to America, 
and all that British East Guinea stands for.” His 
aim, of course, should be to pronounce the first 
part of the sentence so impressively that his au- 
‘dience will recognize it without waiting to hear 
the conclusion. 

It may seem, with large classes of students, all 
so near an age and all striving for a presidential 
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candidacy, that there is apt to be a waste of good 
material in the eventually unsuccessful ones. But 
for this criticism the bulletin on my desk has an 
answer. ‘“ Though it is obviously impossible for 
all those who strive for a candidacy to be success- 
ful, this does not impair the value of the school. 
In this country there is always a demand for patri- 
otic song-writers.” 
CHARLES MERz. 


Making One’s Contribution 


Y friend Thomas seemed rather annoyed last 
night because some one had been criticizing 
his manners unfavorably. He had fallen into the 
habit of dining at a little restaurant, half-public, 
half-private, where the women challenged one with 
their economic independence and the men with their 
air of being about some business that was for the 
amelioration of society. He went there because 
there was usually an interesting person or two, and 
he liked a little tonic of talk before he returned to 
his lonely room. They all sat around a big table, 
but Thomas had not realized the subtle spiritual 
coalition which this propinquity created. He would 
walk unthinkingly among them, say what interested 
him, listen amusedly to the bridling rattle of femin- 
ists and pacifists, and then withdraw cleanly when 
it pleased him. He always had a feeling of being 
accepted, and he accepted in kind. He had had all 
along an invincible feeling of being a free individ- 
ual in a group of free individuals. 

How deluded that feeling had been Thomas was 
just finding out. It seems he had just had a talk 
with a friend who had dined at the same place, and 
had observed his social orientation there all winter 
with some concern. His suspicion about Thomas 
had been verified by many of the women, and the 
matter had become serious enough to expose to my 
unconscious friend himself. ‘Thomas’s manners had 
in fact torn the delicate web of many a social occa- 
sion at that table. Keen observers had noticed his 
habit of coming in, selecting one person whom he 
monopolized—-some of the observers even braved 
the charge of triteness by asserting that he chose 
the youngest and most attractive—repulsing the 
advances of his fellow-guests, devoting himself to 
his monopoly, and ignoring all the amenities of 
group discourse. 

This was not the sum of his offense. His tech- 
nique was even more malevolent. He would be in 
the habit of continuing his monopoly for a week or 
two, only to switch suddenly to another person and 
consign his friend to the limbo of the unappreciated 
around him. There might be persons of distinction 
at the table. Thomas’s interest was irrational. It 
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would callously ignore them in favor of the person 
to whom he happened to wish to talk. The critics 
were even able to trace the line and length of reigns 
of these persons whom Thomas’s social rage had 
seized upon, and for whom authors and even artists 
of importance had been ignored. 

Thomas at first had wanted to feel flattered that 
the loss of his conversation to the group could have 
been so lamented. But his friend assured him that 
this was not the point. It was a question of prin- 
ciple. He had, it is true, kept a succession of 
charming persons out of the group conversational 
current. But this was a minor stain. His real 
offense was one against social etiquette. He had 
come into a group and refused to make his contri- 
bution. He had put himself in a situation where 
anticipations were aroused, and he had refused 
either to recognize those anticipations or satisfy 
them. 

Thomas’s response to this exposure, he told me, 
was a feeling of bewilderment. He had no mem- 
ories of these monopolies. He could not recall 
having repulsed any collective wooing of his inter- 
est. He had, of course, talked to the person who 
interested him most, and he had probably taken 
some effort to be seated next to his interest. As 
for the group, his heart had always been filled with 
the utmost good-will. He had said nothing when 
he had nothing to say. But subjectively he had 
been warm and hospitable. 

My poor friend was all the more annoyed be- 
cause his stern critic had contrasted him unfavorably 
with a reformed friend of his. This youth, it 
seemed, had also lacked a sense of social obligation. 
He considered women foolish chatterers, he sought 
his companionship in his books and in the woods. 
His ideal was the solitaire. He learned to cook so 
that some day he could go off in the wilderness and 
live the unencumbered life like Thoreau. He was 
fond of long tramps in unpatched mountains. He 
read Nietzsche and Whitman, and thrilled to their 
brave self-suficingness. He frowned on idle social 
dinners or social groupings, and sat among the 
others, on these unavoidable occasions, with an air 
of noble grouchiness. He not only made no con- 
tribution, but he seemed sullenly to deny that there 
was any contribution to be made. 


Thomas’s critic had gone on to tell how this 
youth was redeemed from the self-contained life. 
He had married with cataclysmic suddenness a 
woman whose life had been spent on the firing-line 
of masculine tyranny. She had formed an alliance 
with other aggressive feminists, and it was into 
their dinner-club that this Nietzschean youth was 
introduced. He was usually the only man at the 
long table, and it was during these bright feminist 
dinners and the hours spent every evening around 
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the fireside in smoking and conversation that his 
social education was effected. At the same time 
that Thomas had been following his lawless course, 
this anti-social youth was quietly being inducted into 
the social code. So successful indeed had been the 
influences that Thomas's critic, who had known the 
new husband only as a reprehensible individualist, 
soon heard from the lips of one of the group her- 
self, in a tone of smooth satisfaction, that he was 
making his contribution. 

The tale of this conversion had evidently made 
my unsocialized friend Thomas a little spiteful. 
He wondered what that contribution was. He 
suggested that it might be this youth’s quiet, pa- 
tient submergence in the group, while the militant 
talk rattled on for hours around him. Might not 
a group of women who were spiced with a drop of 
sex-antagonism get a mild and pleasant thrill from 
so well-tamed a predatory male? He knew his 
place, he smoked with them, he agreed with them, 
he made his contribution. The ex-solitaire was no 
longer restive or disdainful. There had been antici- 
pations and he had met them. There had evidently 
been no monopolies. He had been just assertive 
enough not to be ignored, and yet so docile as to 
leave the group in perfect control of the social tone. 
My friend Thomas could not have had a more 
admirable model. 

Yet Thomas still refused to be comforted. He 
said he resented these claims upon him. His con- 
tribution was himself, where and when he choose 
to give it. He did not want to feign responses he 
did not feel, and it was absurd to react equally to 
every person when each one gave you a different 
mood. He wanted either to make his best response 
to what excited him or make none at all. People 
liked to get you classified. They liked to think that 
a certain manner would always operate toward 
them whether they really aroused it or not. They 
wished an equal distribution of your politeness, in 
order to save themselves the trouble of playing up 
to a personal relation. If they were not valuable 
to you, for the quality and for the moment, they 
put the blame on you by saying you had no sense 
of the value of other people. Most talk was mere 
articulate gregariousness anyway. It was a way of 
saying “‘ I’m here and you’re there and everything’s 
perfectly safe; and the things we both know about 
are placed comfortably around us, and they’re safe 
too! ’? Thomas said he would not lend himself to 
this childish game. These people who wanted to 
have their gregarious impulse titillated by this 
polite registering and re-registering of each others’ 
presence would have to do without him. He would 
not be a mere social unit, shedding satisfaction 
around. He wanted to be always personal, and 
he would keep on disconcerting his friends by de- 
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manding personality of them. He would not let 
them coalesce into a group and throw bonds of 
anticipations over him. 

But he was still puzzled why radicals who seemed 
to have emancipated themselves from so much 
should be so stern for the social code. I had to 
remind him that women who had had to fight to 
free themselves from sex-status could not be ex- 
pected to have energy left to throw into the flex- 
ible and time-consuming art of personal relation. 
But he wanted to know why, when they had torn 
down one set of rules they had to construct another. 
He would always feel now with a group of femin- 
ists as if there was something ceremonial in the 
atmosphere. There were ways that one was ex- 
pected to act. One must make one’s contribution. 
And he said that any touch of ceremonial was 
merely a means of evading the direct contact of 
personality. He defined a feminist as a person 
who had got rid of the instinct of elegance only 
to set up the dogma of making one’s contribution. 
The radicalism lay in insisting that others please 
you where by the old code you had to please them. 
Thomas longed for the true freedom when nobody 
had to please anybody any more. 


August 26, 1916 


Max Coe. 


A Man’s Woman 


T was about thirteen years ago that I began to 
be a man’s woman. I chose this career de- 
liberately, after learning from Wilhelm Meister 
the lesson ‘‘ that we should give unity to our lives 
by devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to some 
pursuit, and that the pursuit is assigned to us by 
nature through the capacities she has given us.” 
What capacities did nature give me, and how have 
I cultivated them? 

At the age of thirty-two I am still physically 
attractive to men. I intend to remain so for sev- 
eral years more. Part of this attractiveness is in 
my face, which is oval and olive, with blue eyes 
placed wide apart under black brows and nearly 
black hair. Its obvious candor is contradicted by 
a hint of mysteriousness, and this contradiction is 
in its way an enticement and a promise. My figure 
is still a little boyish—straight and slim and elas- 
tic. You would believe me if I told you that I 
could bend backwards and touch my head to the 
floor, though it wouldn’t be quite true. My vital- 
ity has helped me ever so much, though I don’t 
imagine it would have if I had not managed it 
rather well. Abounding, overflowing, inexhaust- 
ible—mine is all this, if you like, but that is not 
the point. I have known vitalities which abounded 
so that they crowded other people off the road, or 
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seemed to exhaust all the air ina room. That is why 
I try to keep mine in its place, and to leave other 
people free to move about and to breathe. The 
way to make one’s vitality what is called conta- 
gious is really to keep it in other people’s sight and 
yet out of their way. For this the only recipe | 
know of is to be really interested in other people. 
Nowadays, although of course I always begin with 
a man by seeming interested, I usually drop him 
the moment I become certain that my interest will 
never grow sincere. 

Please don’t run away with the idea that | think 
my methods are the only good ones. There are 
at least as many methods as there are types of 
man’s woman, and these are numerous. The cling- 
ing-delicate-fragile type is by no means extinct, 
whatever people may say, but will last as long as 
the sort of man who invented her, just as the shy- 
wild-thing type will live as long as there are men 
who love to see themselves as brilliant hunters of 
game. The only impossible type of man’s woman 
is the woman whom women dislike. Even the men 
who haunt her house are always uneasy, except the 
very young ones, and a little afraid of finding her 
out, of catching her at some trick or other. 

I am the kind of man’s woman whom other 
women like. I make and keep my women friends 
by simply letting my liking for them express itself. 
For instance, I praise them as intelligently as I can 
to men who are likely to repeat what I say, and 
capable of repeating without spoiling. One doesn’t 
need very many women friends. Three or four 
will do. 

With both men and women I try for this effect 
—that my affairs are just as important to them 
as theirs are to me, but that on this particular oc- 
casion we just accidentally happen to be discussing 
theirs. Whenever anybody, man or woman, strikes 
me as feeling that possibly they have been talking 
too much about themselves, I try to suggest that at 
our next meeting I shall have a piece of my own 
life, a problem in grief or joy, about which their 
advice will be very helpful. Most people, by the 
time the next meeting takes place, have forgotten 
my appeal. In the rare cases when they remember 
I either consult them—always about something 
real, you understand, and which sounds graver 
than I think it—or else say that the problem has 
solved itself. I don’t say this cruelly, but with 
a note of regret, and as if I were sorry that the 
occasion for talking about myself to such a wise 
and sympathetic friend had melted away. The 
choice of methods depends partly on the setting, 
and partly on the man I am dealing with. 

Although I am a man’s woman I[ do not try to 
be, as poor Mr. Taft once said, “like Caesar’s 
wife—all things to all men.”” The men I wish and 
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try to attract form a class which is not very large. 
Ten years ago I thought it a good plan to render 
every man afraid of competition from some other 
man. I never do this now. With the kind of 
men I see most of it simply would not pay. Com- 
petition—yes, they must be kept more or less 
afraid of it, but it is competition from all the 
other interests in my full life, from out-of-door 
sports, music, my business, and a tiny bit from suf- 
frage. Naturally 1 am a woman suffragist, and 
have worked hard as a subordinate official for the 
cause, but I don’t talk about it all the time. You 
see I have watched my women friends, and have 
made up my mind not to behave so as to make the 
men wonder whether if there were no such ques- 
tions as suffrage there would be any such person 
as I. My attitude is that men, although a neces- 
sary and exciting ingredient in life, are not the 
whole of it, and my experience has been that a man 
sets a higher value upon the place you just have to 
make for his very interesting self than upon the 
privilege of keeping an idle woman from being 
bored to death. My experience, I say, but very 
likely it would have been different if my nose had 
been differently shaped, or if my hair had been 
auburn. 

One thing that taxes my mind, in my dealings 
with men, is how to distinguish between what they 
would like to have me repeat and what they would 
rather I didn’t. Of course I’m not talking of men 
who say, “I'll tell you in confidence,” or “‘ This 
is strictly entre nous.’’ Such persons have still to 
learn the A, B, C of personal relations. The repu- 
tation I have sought and won is that of keeping 
to myself what I am expected to keep to myself with- 
out being told. Such a reputation is not hard to 
earn, but in getting it you have to avoid being sus- 
pected of indifference, as you certainly will be if 
you do not ever repeat anything. And it’s fright- 
fully difficult, when it becomes suddenly obvious, 
as so often happens in a roomful of friends, that 
the secret a man had implied he was telling to no 
ears but yours has been confided all over the place 
— it’s frightfully difficult both to avoid looking 
hurt and also to avoid conveying the idea that the 
only reason you aren’t hurt is that you knew all 
along that he was the sort that would tell every- 
body. I lost a man once by letting him see that 
although I had not repeated something he confided 
to me, I took it for granted that he had. He was 
offended at being classified as that kind of man, 
which he very much was, by the way, although in 
this instance he didn’t happen to have acted like 
himself. 

Showing one’s interest is also a problem, or used 
to be. Until I was twenty-five I fear I was often 
guilty of saying, ‘‘ What you say is very interest- 
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ing.” I was cured by overhearing these words 
often from the same woman to one man after an- 
other. She sounded very silly. Besides, there is 
always a danger that when the men are talking 
one over they will compare notes. So now I never 
say I am interested. With men who need first aid 
I let my answer show that I am. With others 
I pay closer attention, take mental notes, and quote 
their best things weeks later. Sometimes this 
should be done when there are people about, and 
with a glance of good understanding. If the 
phrase has sufficient success I reveal its authorship. 
But some men would resent being shown off after 
this fashion, so with them I wait until we are alone 
again, quote them and add: ‘“‘ Do you remember 
who said that? No? Why, I’m perfectly sure 
I could have picked it out as yours.”’ Other men 
require greater directness, as for example: “I re- 
member your saying, the last time we had tea at 
such a place, .’ But here, too, I employ 
sincerity. I never repeat a man’s remark in his 
hearing unless I honestly think it good, though per- 
haps I do lower my standard a little in certain 
cases. 
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To play the game as I play it you must have 
men friends who are intelligent and who are cap- 
able of an occasional burst of cleverness. Indeed, 
this is one of the few cases where the more dif- 
ficult game is the less interesting. It is harder and 
not easier to be a man’s woman when your men 
friends are ninnies, because you can’t stay so close 
to sincerity, and except for the women who like 
to steer between reefs of lies, sunken or sticking 
up, I don’t believe it is so worth while. 

Oh, I suppose I ought to say something about 
sex, as that counts so much even with friends you 
never expect to promote or degrade into anything 
else. Here it is not easy to be clear without being 
clearer than the truth, but it seems to me that | 
try to convey to a man the idea that I think he 
has no suspicion of how physically attractive | 
find him, and that I hope he never will have any 
suspicion, not the faintest. Thus I give him a feel- 
ing of power without obligation, a combination 
many men like, I’ve noticed. However, I see | 
am approaching the subject of love, which is not 
what I meant to write about. 

Jutia Woopsury. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Federal Amendment Chimera 


IR: Perhaps it would help the perplexed Guidon Club 

lady, writing in the issue of August 12th to reconcile 
her position in the Hughes Alliance with her anti-suffrage 
principles if she read the Constitution of the United States. 
That venerable document has likewise been commended by 
Mr. Hughes, and it hath provisions which will probably 
thwart any attempt to establish equal suffrage by a national 
decree, however strong the “full executive influence ” 
brought to bear. The provisions are rather nonchalant and 
yet very simple to understand, though their processes are 
not easily worked. As it happens, the vigor of the Presi- 
dent has little to do with amending the Constitution. The 
Congress may propose amendments, when two-thirds of 
the members of each house agree to do so. Being proposed, 
they are transmitted to the legislatures of the several states, 
and when three-fourths of these have ratified, the articles 
become of force as part of the Constitution. 

This being so, the submission of the Federal Suffrage 
amendment must be* agreed upon by both of the United 
States senators from each of thirty-two states, or by both 
from each of sixteen, with one from each of the rest, or 
by some sixty-four senators made up between those two 
extremes. 

In the House of Representatives at the same time it 
would take an affirmative vote of two hundred and ninety- 
seven for submission—the full veting strength of the eight- 
een largest delegations less a margin of five. The full 
strength of the six largest delegations would suffice to block 
it, with thirteen votes to spare. If we count out Illinois, 
where the women now have the franchise for federal can- 
didates, it would still take but seven states to prevent sub- 
mission; assuming that each of the seventy congressmen 


from the thirteen suffrage states should vote for submission, 
it would still require two hundred and twenty-seven sup- 
porters elsewhere, and these could not be secured from less 
than thirteen states. 

Moreover, a vote to submit the amendment would not 
necessarily be an index of the attitude toward suffrage of 
the congressmen or of their constituents. Some would 
have voted “ aye,” thinking to bring about a fatal abortion 
of the amendment by hastening its submission. Others 
would vote in all honesty to submit it and would work 
against its ratification with equal honesty, hoping to settle 
the question. Some of these two groups would be believers 
in equal suffrage, but nevertheless, consider it a matter 
wholly within the province of the states. There would be 
congressmen of this last persuasion also, some perhaps from 
the suffrage states, voting against submission. 

The submission of the amendment, while it might be a 
means of clearing a shrewd President of his campaign 
pledges, might not at all mean its ratification by thirty-six 
states. The dozen full suffrage states of the fervid West 
might not all be counted, for their women have as many 
votes now as they could expect under any régime, so they 
have nothing to gain by a federal amendment, save the 
satisfaction of their zeal for coercing the effete East into 
liberalism. Illinois lets her women vote for presidential 
electors, United States senators, and M. C.’s, and when she 
gets a legislature on the suffrage bent, will not need to 
await federal amendment. And as it may be doubted that 
the suffrage West would think it needed the amendment, 
so may it be rather surely assumed that the Solid South will 
prefer to make the gift of the vote to the ladies one from 
the states, when it wakes up to the wisdom of suffrage 
at all. 

Good New RepvuBLic, pray help the lady unscramble her 
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impulses. I regret that I have no idea what should be done 
by one in such a quandary. If she takes part in political 
work on either side she offends her own delicate principles ; 
if she withdraws from the Hughes Alliance, she will spoil 
a fine instance of that excellent argument that women 
should exercise in matters political only an indirect influ- 
ence in the direction desired by the male medium thereof. 
With such a problem no mere man could hope to struggle 
—much less to venture counsel. As for the other—well, 
could not THe New Repustic at least explain to the lady 
that there is no occasion for distress at the opera bouffé 
part of the campaign? 
Emmett L. Bennett. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Lively Corpse 


IR: In your editorial entitled “Toward Labor’s 

Power ”’ in the issue of August 5th, you say that “ the 
I. W. W. to-day is nothing but a tradition.” I wonder 
what you understand the word “ tradition” to mean. Ap- 
parently you are not familiar with the very substantial 
activities now being carried on by this organization. The 
I. W. W. really does exist in the flesh. It may not have 
a soul, but its body marches on in more than memory. 
Mr. J. Stephen Dodd, whose letter you publish in the issue 
of August 19th, probably knows all about these very 
worldly activities of the I. W. W. But what he says about 
the organization can only intensify the false impression 
given your readers. Both your statement and your corre- 
spondent’s seem to me flatly untrue. 

The I. W. W. is not merely a tradition. It is not asleep. 
It has not even suspended operations during the period of 
the war. It is very much a living actuality—a flesh and 
blood organization—a body plus_a tradition. It may be a 
menace or it may be an emancipator. In either case it is 
alive and—as it has been for a decade—kicking! 

During the summer there has been an important strike 
on in the Mesaba Range mining district of Minnesota. 
On the labor side the I. W. W. appears to be the most 
important factor in this struggle. This “tradition” has 
for some time been printing extensive reports of that strike 
in Solidarity, one of its weekly papers. The columns of 
this paper as well as the Industrial Worker teem with re- 
ports of I. W. W. activities of a very real and substantial 
nature. These things do happen even though the stories 
of them seldom appear in the columns of the “ capitalistic ” 
Times or the “ socialistic’ Call. An organization does not 
automatically evaporate into a tradition when it is pushed 
off the front pages of the metropolitan newspapers. Since 
the lurid Lawrence days of 1912 the I. W. W. has un- 
questionably slumped. At that time even the New York 
Sun and the Evening Post opened their chaste columns to 
this unspeakable organization. To-day, even were the war 
pressure on newspaper space removed, the I. W. W. would 
get very little of it. Nevertheless the World on August 
13th printed on page 11 a full column story of the activities 
of this alleged tradition in the grain belt. The dispatch 
says: 

“. . . Thousands of these migratory mendicants, 
thousands of I. W. W. members and organizers have 
spread over the agricultural districts. I. W. W. 
gangs have taken possession of trains. Each year 
for the last five years they have become more numerous. 

All methods of handling the situation have proven 
unavailing. Several killings have resulted from 
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clashes between the police officers and the I. W. W. gangs.” 

This is saffron hued newspaper stuff and contains some 
untruth and much exaggeration built around one fact: 
The I. W. W. is working assiduously among the agricul- 
tural laborers and has made some headway—be it ever so 
slight. The I. W. W. papers have been regularly report- 
ing these activities for a number of years, interpreting 
them, of course, in the light of their revolutionary doc- 
trines. During the first six months of the year 1916 the 
New York Times printed news or editorial matter about 
the contemporary activities of this “ tradition ” 
of January 14th, January 21st, February 2nd, March oth, 
March 18th, March 25th, April 4th, 5th and 21st. 

In actual membership the I. W. W. has undoubtedly de- 
clined since the Lawrence strike. Mr. Dodd is wide of the 
mark when he says that “the I. W. W. within the last 
three years has grown from an organization of about 8000 
dues-paying members to a membership of over 150,000.” 
His first figure is somewhat low and his second much too 
high. The New York State Department of Labor gives 
the membership for 1913 as 23,061 and for 1914 as 23,840. 
Other reliable estimates put it as high as 30,000 in 1913. 
The present membership, however, falls far short of 150,- 
000. The highest estimate I have seen is 70,000 reported 
in the World Almanac for 1916 and probably furnished 
by the I. W. W. I feel sure that even this figure is too 
high. On May 12th, 1915, when William D. Haywood, 
now General Secretary-Treasurer of the “ tradition,” tes- 
tified in Washington before the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, he stated that the membership of the 
I, W. W. at that time was about 15,000. That figure is 
probably not far from the mark to-day. Mr. Dodd can 
hardly expect us to believe that I. W. W. membership has 
increased ten-fold in the last fifteen months. 

Although it is rather insignificant in point of members 
the I. W. W. is not a corpse to-day. It may quite easily 
become one before your readers see these lines, since its 
financial resources are so slight that it can much more easily 
than the steel trust be jerked into the disembodied shape of 
a mere tradition. But I imagine that for some time yet the 
I, W. W. will be able to personally conduct its own tradi- 
tion. 


in its issues 


P. F. 


BRISSENDEN. 


Washington, D. C. 


Calling Down the Call 


IR: As an ardent and intelligent Socialist, I thank 
you very much for the criticism of the New York 
Call in your editorials. 

With the other papers refusing to take any notice of 
the Call, and the Call itself seemingly lacking in self-crit- 
icism at all, it is highly desirable for tha good of our cause 
that some paper will now and then call attention to the 
fact that the Call is not the wonderful fair-play organ 
that it prides itself on being. 

It is difficult for me to understand how the intelligent 
men of our party will bear with a paper as badly edited 
as the only English-speaking Socialist paper in this city is. 
If Socialism makes any advance amongst the English-speak- 
ing population of this city, it will not be because of, but 
in spite of the Call, and if some of the many faults of that 
paper are pointed out now and then, it can finally accrue 
only to the advantage of our cause. ] 

SIEGFRIED JACOBSSOHN. 


New York City. 
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Books and Things 


N my left is Mrs. Wramper. I wonder why? Did 

my hostess remember my unlucky boast that I could 
talk to any woman? It would be like her to remember 
and to pay me out by putting me next to this unpromising 
Mrs. Wramper. Who is she, anyway? How the devil 
did she get here? Can she talk at all, I wonder? This 
silence is getting worse and more of it. The woman on my 
right is listening to the man on hers. Young Crashton, 
on Mrs. Wramper’s further side, is in love for the even- 
ing with—can’t think of her name. Besides, he is deaf 
in his right ear. Help! Help! No one will 
help me. I must say something to Mrs. Wramper. , 
At last! I have said something—lI said: “ Mrs. Wram- 
per, I can’t imagine what makes me tell you all this. I 
think it must be because you're different.” . . Well, 
possibly that was a poor way to open a conversation— 
though I know men who say it always goes—but even 
so Mrs. Wramper needn’t look at me as if I were Words- 
worth’s Idiot Boy grown older. “ Are you quite well, 
Mr. Shriggs?” she asks, sharply. “I heard you'd been ill. 
How do you feel?” I bend a little toward her, and a 
little forward, with a courtly air. “ How do I feel? I’m 
glad you asked me that question, Mrs. Wramper. I feel 
as white and pure as the new-fallen woman.” She jumps 
ever so little. ‘Snow, you mean. lew-fallen snow.” 
She really said it, yet I behave well. ‘“ How true!” I 
exclaim. “‘ Very true and usual. But once in a while one 
may wander, don’t you think, from one’s rubber stamping- 
ground?” It seems to me, however Mrs, Wramper may 
take it, that I am not beginning badly, not badly at all. I 
ask you, as man to woman, wouldn’t you be a little in- 
terested in a dinner neighbor who could talk like that? 
Mrs. Wramper is not interested. Let us go hence, my jests, 
she will not hear. 


Mrs. Wramper arrived to-day, if I’m not mistaken. 
Probably she came by train. She looks like the sort of 
woman who would come by train, with parcels. Why 
can’t she, at least, ask me who the other guests are? She 
looks like the sort of woman whose conversation would 
be questions if it were anything at all. Anyhow, I'll tell 
her about the other guests. ‘‘ You see that slip of a girl 
in white? No—the one my fork is pointing at. She is 
married and has eight children. Her explanation is that 
she believes in the greatest good of the greatest number, 
and that you can’t have the greatest good of the greatest 
number unless you first get the greatest number.” Neat, I 
hold, but Mrs. Wramper does not smile. I’ve wasted it. 
“The man on our hostess’s left is Dawking, the portrait 
painter. He doesn’t much fancy his portraits, which are 
no end good really, but he is vain all the same. He be- 
lieves that with his jaw and a safety razor he can make 
a noise exactly like a cricket, and that no one else in the 
world can do this so well. Some morning he'll show you, 
if you lead him on discreetly. He’s painting our hostess, 
though you mightn’t think she needed help.” That last 
was too easy, I know, but what does it matter with a 
woman like Mrs. Wramper, to whom husks and pearls 
look alike. ‘Our hostess leads a rich life, very rich. 
Half her time is spent in trying to forget that she has a 
husband, and the other half in trying to remember it.” 
Too symmetrical, and also obvious, but I can’t help that. 
“ As for our lord of hosts, he isn’t here to-night. He’s 
never here when Dawking is. But please don’t run away 
with the idea. . . What's this? Mrs, Wramper 
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is speaking? Actually speaking! “If ever I run away,” 
she says, “it won’t be with an idea.” Thank God, the 
evening is going to be easy, after all. I told you I could 
talk to any woman, 


“ They talk such rot about it,” I hear myself saying to 
Mrs. Wramper, “ It’s no harm, it’s celebrated publicity, 
it’s sanctioned by the church, it’s merely second marriage, 
when a woman’s first husband’s in heaven. It’s law and 
immoral and bad form when you are divorced. What on 
earth are people afraid of? Merely that your husband 
and your ex-husband may meet. Well, they’re sure to do 
that in heaven—‘ In heaven we all shall meet.’ Nobody 
ever said that about New York If there were 
a divorce service in the Prayer Book, with noble old words 
and organ tunes, many of the fellows who now say divorce 
isn’t divine would call it a devilish good thing . . . Take 
your own case. There is no reason why you should go 
on caring about your husband. A man must think a lot 
of himself if he expects a woman to like nobody but him, 
day in and day out, till death do them part, and that sort 
the thing . . . Take my case. I spent to-day on the 
mountain. Why did I pick out, from all those pinnacles 
and citadels that I saw from our mountain-top, just one 
to fall in love with? Because something in its lines re- 
minded me of the shoulders of a woman I was going to 
meet to-night, for the first time in my life. . . I can’t 
tell you, you see. Love's like a language I seem to have 
known once upon a time and to have forgotten a long 
while ago. It comes back to me only in bits. I’m all 
right for a few sentences, and then I can’t remember any 
more. You must teach me the language all over again. Be 
patient with your pupil. He is eager to learn.” Look 
here, you know, I didn’t mean to say that. She won't like 
it. There is a long pause. What is she saying? No! | 
can’t have heard straight, I am drinking too much. She 
repeats it, looking at her plate: “I know just how you 
feel.” I say, I have let myself in for it. God bless our 
hostess, who is getting up. 


We are alone. I am not drunk. I can hear what those 
men are saying. One of them is explaining that he would 
have done that tricky sixteenth hole in four but for the 
fact that he did it in seven. What an ass! . . . No, 
nothing for me—except possibly a little brandy. I have 
not drunk too much. This table is perfectly stationary. 
So are the walls of the room. What more could you ask? 
Somebody is introducing somebody to me—is asking it 
he iwnuy. “I'll take the matter under advisement,” I an- 
swer. That was the right answer—unexpected without 
being discourteous. Queer thing, how a pony of brandy 
straightens a man out. So we're going into the 
other room are we, before we've half smoked our cigars? 
All right. Of course I’m coming too. Must find Mrs. 
Wramper, very important. She is standing alone near that 
French window, looking out at the night. I am near her 
at last. “I say, Mrs. Wramper, I can’t imagine what 
made you tell me all that at dinner—I mean me you all 
that.” “I can,” she says—she really smiles rather well. 
“ Because you were so sure it would interest—one of us.” 
She is not a bad sort, really. “Mrs. Wramper,” and | 
lower my voice, “there is one thing I must say: I am 
drunk. I want you to be the first to know it.” Yes, she 
has a kind smile. “ As for that information, Mr. Shriggs, 
isn’t it a case of first come, first served?” And out she 
goes into the night. Now what do you suppose she meant 
by that? 

P. L. 
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The Imperial Brood 


Songs and Ballads from Over the Sea, compiled by E. 
A. Helps. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


N the middle of this book there is a lively jingle by 
Will Lawson, one of the Australian poets. It is 
called “ The Mails,” and it begins this way: 


The tail rods leap in their bearings 
They rise with a rush and a ring; 
They sink to the sound of laughter, 
And hurried and short they sing— 
We carry the Mails— 
His Majesty’s Mails— 
Make way for the mails of the king! 


The emotion in the body of this poem has a glorious 
source, and the poem is worthy of it. It gives us a vivid 
sense of a big ocean liner quivering with power and eager- 
ness and speed, racing the mails from Australia to Eng- 
land. But “ make way for the mails of the king”’ intro- 
duces—in imitation of Kipling, perhaps—just the kind of 
tin-cornice imperialism that has the aesthetic barrenness 
of all machine-made, standardized products. It is possible, 
of course, that grown men in the colonies still feel the 
glamour of having a king. Kipling could speak of Queen 
Victoria as the Widder of Windsor and really hope to 
tap that great fount of commiseration reserved for wid- 
ders and orphans. ‘The institution of kingship has some- 
thing about it that enables men to solemnize almost any 
kind of a frump or a nincompoop, and to take on, at almost 
any distance, an air of special virtue and importance “ in 
the name of the king.”” But in this particular case there 
is no real excuse for lugging in His Majesty. The mail- 
steamer is not really eloquent of the king or the empire. 
It is eloquent of the engine department, the deck depart- 
ment, the ocean traversed, the peoples intertwined. The 
imperial sentiment does not spring from the theme. It 
is simply the result of a habit of thought—a habit which 
it is significant to note only because these “songs and 
ballads” are collected more or less in the imperial name. 

Does the colonial or imperial habit of thought favor, 
or impair, the poet? This is the question one can hardly 
help asking after reading over a hundred Empire poets, 
examples of whose work are here assembled from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Indies, Ja- 
maica and Ceylon. The object of the editor, who com- 
pleted his work in 1912, more or less justifies the question. 
He did not compile this anthology with a poetic ideal in 
mind. He deliberately omits the more personal kind of 
poetry. His motive was to let the poets of the Empire 
speak of their own life and incident, in the hope that it 
would bring their lands in closer touch. This makes for 
the inclusion of a high proportion of distinctively “ na- 
tional” verse, and emphasizes the way in which the col- 
onies conceive their life. And it provokes the inquiry as 
to the aesthetic results of imperialism. 

Because the colonies are young in point of social organ- 
ization, it is not easy to judge their quality of self-con- 
sciousness. Many of them—especially Australia and South 
Africa—are still largely occupied with pioneer and frontier 
problems. They sing songs “ of the very simple things: the 
sun and the wind and the rain and the warm brown earth 
beneath one and the sky.” But where they are fairly well 
organized, definitely a people and a nation, the sentiment of 
imperialism does seem to inhibit the consciousness of self 
which a distinctive group should have. It is not that the 
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empire is not a good thing politically. It is not that the 
imperial association cannot generate its own high and deep 
feelings. But the price of empire is too great if a group 
retains habits of thought in its own sphere which properly 
belong to the mother-country—and if, on that account, 
its culture is a sham and a shadow and if its own experi- 
ence of life is divorced from expression and prestige. 

Where the state is, there the nation is likely to be. 
Where the language is, there the culture is likely to be. 
Long after the political cord was severed between Eng- 
land and the United States, there was a definite cultural 
dependence. It took Whitman’s “ barbaric yawp ” to wake 
up American self-consciousness. With Canada it is not 
easy to believe that there is any explicit self-consciousness 
as yet. There is an imperial consciousness. The Rev. F. 
G. Scott can write “ A Hymn of Empire ”’: 


Great God, uphold us in our task, 
Keep firm and clear our rule, 
Silence the honeyed words which mask 
The wisdom of the fool. 
The pillars of the world are thine; 
Pour down thy bounteous grace, 
And make illustrious and divine 
The sceptre your race. 


Me and God! 
of the original rip-snorter poets. 
it in “ Mother and Son”’: 


I prefer Mr. R. C. Stead, who is one 
This is the way he puts 


I scorned the bribe of lust and power—for I read the 
rogues aright— 
And I fought for you in my swaddling-clothes, as only a 


child can fight! 


"Twas not for my own existence—I had no fear for that— 

For I was lean and unlikely, and they were full of fat; 

But the blood—and the sense of honor—and the duty of 
the son— 

"Twas these that clutched at a weapon and battled them 
ten to one. 


This war will give Canada much more reason than 
even the Boer war to talk of “ Mother and Son.” The 
sentiment of the empire will be strengthened, but the 
poems must be better than the Rev. Scott’s or Mr. Stead’s 
to excuse a mother-and-son attitude toward national life. 
Such was not the attitude of William H. Drummond, by 
the way, and his habitant poetry is perhaps the best Canada 
has produced. It comes nearest to giving one a distinc- 
tive sense of Canada, though its figures are of course spe- 
cial. Duncan Campbell Scott of Ottawa has written nar- 
ratives in verse with great dramatic point and skill. R. 
W. Service is melodramatic but often justifies the “O 
God” school. Aside from these men, the exquisite work 
of Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, the respectable verse of 
Helena Coleman, E. Pauline Johnson and Agnes Maude 
Machar, and the pleasant poems of Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford, Canada has nothing to offer in this anthology except 
a few mediocre historical ballads and a few mediocre na- 
ture descriptions. A good line here and there—“ the light 
melodious footsteps of the rain’’—does not alter one’s 
disappointment. It is a nation whose poets are still in 
about the same attitude toward their experience as the 
late Felicia Hemens. One supposes it is due to their 
taking their authenticity from heaven by way of the British 
Isles. 

Australia and South Africa are more independent. It 
is not merely that A. Lindsay Gordon—who taught Kip- 
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ling a thing or two—and Henry Kendall are creased with 
native dust and steeped in sun. It is largely that experi- 
ence so pungent as theirs had to find its own form. The 
sing-song of the Canadians, from which Duncan Campbell 
Scott had the instinct to depart, is not so common among 
the Australians; and more men write verse. New Zealand 
is also eloquent. “ A Colonist in His Garden,” by Pem- 
ber Reeves, has the vistas of that beautiful new world, 
though its style is commonplace: 


Here am I rooted. Firm and fast 

We men take root who face the blast 
When, to the desert come, 

We stand where none before have stood 

And braving tempest, drought and flood, 
Fight nature for a home. 


John Runcie is the most striking of the South African 
poets. His verses on Paul Kruger are peculiarly interest- 
ing in a political way, and so is “ 1909.” It is “ A Vision 
and A Cry,” and it ends: 


Whate’er our duties be, 

By veld or mine or sea, 

This boon we crave of thee: 

Let all the frontiers go, 

With all the devil’s woe. 

Let our Five Nations glow, 

In one bright diadem, whate’er the cries, 
The lesser issues, or the sacrifice. 


The natives, so amiably described by Kipling as “ new- 
caught, sullen peoples, half devil and half child,” come 
into all these poems of the colonies, whether they be Injuns 
or Maoris or African blacks. A poet called Kingsley Fair- 
bridge writes excellently of “ Umfeti, the Witch Doctor,” 
though his best poem is one of an old lion. 

The best descriptive use of words, however, is by a 
Hindu, Sorojini Naidu, who sings of “ Nightfall in the 
City of Hyderabad.” 


See how the speckled sky burns like a pigeon’s throat, 
Jewelled with embers of opal and peridote. 


See the white river that flashes and scintillates, 
Curved like a tusk from the mouth of the city-gates. 


Hark, from the minaret how the muezzin’s call 
Floats like a battle-flag over the city wall. 


From trellised balconies languid and luminous 
Faces gleam, veiled in a splendor voluminous. 


Leisurely elephants wind through the winding lanes, 
Swinging their silver bells hung from their silver chains. 


Round the high Char Minar sounds of gay cavalcades 
Blend with the music of cymbals and serenades. 


Over the city bridge Night comes majestical, 
Borne like a queen to a sumptuous festival. 


It would not be fair to this interesting anthology to 
offer it merely as a document in imperialism. No lover 
of poetry would willingly miss the hundred poets and 
more whom it sedulously brings to light. It may be sur- 
prising that the millions of white people outside the British 
Isles and inside the British Empire should have written 
so little great poetry; and it may be pertinent to suggest 
that the tenuous sentiment of empire, dear to colonists but 
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not so dear to colonials, is partly responsible. The actual 
accomplishment, much of it powerful and much of it 
beautiful, remains. It is worth knowing. It shows how 
men domesticated anywhere aim as soon as possible to give 
significance to their experience, and sometimes, by the 
fortune of genius, are able to do so in the beautiful ways 
of verse. F. H. 


A People’s Tragedy 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico, by Edith O’Shaughnessy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


ETTERWRITING, as an art, has been pronounced 
dead. Prematurely, however, for the history of 
literature affords few examples of the art superior to 
this volume of letters from Mexico by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. 
Are these real letters, addressed day by day from a daugh- 
ter to a mother? How does it happen that they do not 
contain a single line that the general reader can afford 
to skip? How does it happen that they make so com- 
plete, so moving a picture of the tragedy of a people? If 
it were not for the abundant evidence of the author’s can- 
dor and sincerity, one would incline to the hypothesis that 
the letter form was adopted as a literary device, for the 
more dramatice presentation of a theme fully wrought out 
in advance. 

By virtue of this book we are permitted to see Mexico 
through the eyes of a woman singularly sensitive to its 
light and color, its beauty and mystery, and remarkably 
responsive to all the values of personality thrown into 
light in an epoch of national struggle for existence. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy is extremely catholic in her interests. She 
draws with equal sympathy and skill John Lind, disastrous 
doctrinaire, provincial, “ clothed, not dressed,” but worth 
admiring for his viking force, and the Garcia Pimentels 
of the Mexican inner circle of wealth, beauty and taste. 
The author’s best sketches are of men of force and urban- 
ity—men of the world, who do their work smoothly, per- 
fectly, and have enough of life over, such as Admiral 
Cradock, Sir Lionel Carden, Admiral Fletcher. Her 
formal judgments betray a ruling-class psychical makeup, 
although her sympathies are too broad to be included in 
any class scheme. She detests disorder in sympathy with 
the exclusive aristocracy whose estates are falling into 
decay. But she is much more in sympathy with the 
wretched peons, pressed into the military service, to be 
starved and to die miserably in battles that can win them 
nothing. Most of all, she is in sympathy with the unhappy 
women of Mexico, pursued through the maguey fields and 
lassoed like cattle, dying by thousands of weariness and 
hunger, while the rebels make “ very satisfactory progress,” 
in the view of John Lind and Washington. 

The protagonist in Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s drama is 
Huerta. The time covered by the letters, from October, 
1913, to the taking of Vera Cruz, represents the period 
in which pressure exerted by the United States was gradu: 
ally crushing the life out of the Huerta government. It 
was an excellent time to discover what kind of man the 
old Cori Indian really was, and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, as 
wife of the. American chargé, had abundant opportunity 
for direct observation. As she depicts him, Huerta might 
have been guilty of sins untold; it would have remained 
none the less impossible to withhold from him the kind 
of admiration the centuries have bestowed upon the strong 
men of Greece and Rome, who were not less ruthless or 
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more serene. While the United States was demanding 
his fall, threatening to arm his enemies, watching eagerly 
for any occasion that might justify intervention, Huerta 
remained unfailingly courteous toward the American rep- 
resentative, and protected American interests to the best of 
his ability. No doubt it was partly calculation of advan- 
tage that restrained Huerta from acts of revenge; it was 
also pride, consciousness of a personal worth superior to 
that of his persecutors. “ Struggle is the essence of life, 
and those who are not called on to struggle are forgotten 
of Heaven. I have been a model, but a mediocre 
one.” “ Mexico is like a snake; all its life is in its head. 
I am the head of Mexico.” ‘These are brave words, of a 
character to make one blush for the popular American 
conception of Huerta as a mere sot, a greedy, scheming, 
adventurer without purpose beyond personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

After the taking of Vera Cruz, Huerta was under no 

illusions as to the possibility of holding out against the 
United States. Then, at any rate, an explosion might have 
been expected. Here are his words to our representative: 
“You have seized our port. You have the right to take 
it, if you can, and we have the right to prevent you. Sw 
Excelencia el Sefior Presidente Wilson has declared war, 
unnecessarily, on a people that only ask to be left alone, to 
follow out their evolution in their own way, though it 
may not seem to you a good way” (P. 287). Now the 
episode is ancient history, do not the old Indian’s words 
ring truer than our action? And so too of his last words 
to the O’Shaughnessys before their departure from Mex- 
ico City: “I hold no rancor toward the American people 
nor toward su Excelencia el Sefior Presidente Wilson. . 
He has not understood.” One American, Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
messy, understood. “I turned back into the dwelling | 
was so soon to leave, with the sadness of life, like a hot 
point, deep in my heart. So is history written. So do 
circumstances and a man’s will seem to raise him up to 
great deeds, and so does destiny crush him. And 
we, who arrogated to ourselves vengeance for unproven 
deeds in a foreign land, was vengeance ours?” 

There seems to be a queer slant in the diplomat’s vision; 
he does not view things in the same proportions as the plain 
citizen of the United States or the idealistic statesman 
in Washington. As we saw it, Huerta was almost cer- 
tainly implicated in the assassination of Madero. Huerta 
was not to be permitted to thrive by murder: therefore 
until he should be forced out it was our duty to bankrupt 
Mexico, if possible, no matter how many innocent persons 
might thereby be ruined or starved. Therefore it was also 
right for us to rejoice in every village burned by the fero- 
cious Zapatistas, in every massacre perpetrated by Villa, the 
“Tiger of the North.” None of the foreign diplomats in 
Mexico City, nor, to judge from this book, even our own, 
seem to hai: been able to appreciate the soundness of this 
view. What they saw was that Huerta, in his eagerness 
for American recognition, would have been willing to 
make any concession we might have chosen to demand. 
We could have had security for our own interests and 
those of other foreigners, and we could even have imposed 
conditions as to internal organization that would have 
alleviated the lot of the peon. Instead of taking what thus 
lay open to our hands, we backed the Carranza-Villa revo- 
lution, from which we could expect no guaranties what- 
ever of a better government than Huerta was already 
giving. Our method has already cost hundreds of thou- 
sans of lives. But Madero has been avenged. Fiat jus- 
titia, ruat caelum. 
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The foreign diplomats in Mexico City, not understand- 
ing our passion for justice to the memory of Madero at 
whatever cost to the living Mexicans, devised all manner 
of curious explanations of our policy. The favorite ex- 
planation, which one suspects was launched by von Huitze, 
the German Realpolitiker, was that we were engaged in a 
most hideous, conscienceless game of grab. We wanted 
anarchy in Mexico to continue until all elements of na- 
tional cohesion had been destroyed. Then we could pro- 
ceed without serious inconvenience to annex anything down 
to the Isthmus. Our own diplomats, of course, knew bet- 
ter. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, always intelligent and efficient, 
doubtless defended our policy before his colleagues as well 
as could be done. He appears to have been in sympathy 
with his government in the matter of refusing recognition 
to Huerta. But one suspects that he shared his wife’s de- 
testation of halfway measures. Either recognize Huerta, 
on conditions, or intervene in earnest, were the obvious 
alternatives at the time. What Washington did, and 
still inclines to do, was to intervene a little. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s opinion .of this policy is worth quoting: 

“I think we have done a great wrong to these people; 
instead of cutting out the sores with a clean, strong knife 
of war and occupation, we have only put our fingers in 
each festering wound and inflamed it further. What 
we are doing is war accompanied by all the iniquitous re 
sults of half-measures” (p. 316). 

One need not agree with Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. It would 
be most disquieting to do so. Nevertheless, it would be a 
wholesome exercise for the stay-at-home citizen to look for 
a little while at the Mexican problem through this gifted 
women’s eyes. A. &. J. 
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A GREAT BOOK 


Brilliant,’ Eloquent,! Sane,? Illuminating,’ 


Forceful,? Timely,* Clear,5 Logical,® 


Revealing® and Astonishing.’ 


ow Diplomats 


Make War 


By FRANCIS NEILSON 


Member of Parliament, January, 1910—December, 


t THE NEW REPUBLIC:A 


brilliant and eloquent ac- 
count of the British diplo- 
macy preceding the war . 

. an illuminating study. 

THE NATION: He writes 
with a bitter pen, but hasa 
large historical sweep and 
much knowledge. 

NEW YORK TIMES: The 
volume is written with 
much facility of expression 
and a large fund of ma- 
terials. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 
It is a terrific indictment 
of the diplomatic game as 
played by all the great 
European governments. 


«THE DIAL: A book which 


many of its readers will 
feel has appeared at the 
moment when it was most 
required . . . the author 
has collected a mass of evi- 
dence the indict- 
ment is indeed a serious 
one. 


* HARTFORD COURANT: 


The book is literally 
packed with exposures of 
discrepancies between 
what the people, especi- 
ally the English people, 
have been made to believe 
and what is the fact. 


IsSAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE: The most 
scathing of indictments 
against the whole infernal 
system of secret diplo- 
macy ... you must in 
all fairness turn to this 
clear and _ logical 
statement. 

PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY: His 
every assertion is 
proved by docu- 
ments and he 
makes no random 
or sensational state- 
ments. 





I9QTS 


BOSTON HERALD: 
There is plain evidence 
in the text that its writer 
has been for many years 
at the heart of things 
political in Great Britain. 


*THE INDIANA FORUM: 


One of the Sanest books 
relating to the genesis of 
the world conflict. 


PHILADELPHIA PUB- 
LIC LEDGER: This 
book should be read by 
every American citizen 
and Congressman before 
deciding what attitude to 
take on “Preparedness.” 


BELLMAN MINNE- 
APOLIS): “How Diplo- 
mats Make War” is one 
of the most effectual anti- 
dotes for mental stagna- 
tion and prejudicial 
atrophy to be recom- 
mended just now. 


*REEDY'S MIRROR: It 


is written in a forceful 
style and, considering the 
time and occasion in 
which it is written, is 
temperate in its treat- 
ment of the subjects dis- 
cussed. 


* THE PUBLIC: This is an 


astonishing book about 
the war. 


BROOKLYN DAILY 
EAGLE: Cannot be dis- 
regarded . it is inter- 
esting and should be 
widely circulated. 


BOOKSELLER: An 
important contri- 
bution to the liter- 
ature that the war 
has produ ced 
besides which it has 
valuable historical 
matter bearing on 
the present situa- 
tion 


$1.50 at all bookstores: add postage for 2 Ibs. 


B. W. HUEBSCH 


h avenue 


New York 
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To Britons Overseas. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS Why Britons Overseas should lend 


Per Acts 29 Vict. < oe ge Viet. c. 6; and é& 
7 Ge 


_"" their money to their Country. 























from time to time in respect thereof are ex- 
empt from al! British taxation, present or fu- 
ture, if it is shown in like manner that they 


~~» in the A rn ee ES t A 

who is neither domiciled nor ordinarily resi- 

dent in the United Kingdom. USE TH I S FO RM 
Where a Bond belongs to such a holder, the 


—, 


enn fromm the date of purchase 
annum, Half- . . . 2 
yearly on the Sth April and the bth October. 1. Because it is every Briton’s duty and privilege to 
. ry - . 
2. St ober, 1921. do so whether he is at home or abroad. 
Price of Issue fixed by His Majesty's 2. Because you will be helping your country to win 
Treasury at £100 per cent. the War. 
THE GOVERNOR ’ +. 3 : : 
BANK ‘OF ENGLAND are. authorized og 3- Because it is the one way in which you can fight. 
r ommissioners is Majesty’ , 
my Wy yy ty fg If you cannot fight for your country you can make your 
thereafter until further notice, applications money fight for you. ; 
for Exchequer Bonds as above. 
The Principal and Interest of the Bonds oa ° 
oe Gaited Kinga. the Consolidated Fund of 4. Because it is a sound investment. 
om. 
The Bonds will be issued in d inati : : 
of £100, '£200," £500 ‘ (£1,000 and £5,000, and " = A invest in 5% Exchequer Bonds your money 
wi ar interest a per cent. per annum, i i ik 
I payable halt-yeariy by conpen, the iret coupes wi absolutely safe. Capital and interest alike are 
; oo each Bond d fepresenting interest from, the charged on the Consolidated Fund of the United 
e n w paymen tor e n _ is Kin dom 
} made until the next succeeding day on which Ing’ ° 
a half-yearly payment of int t is due. . . P . 
= ts soar of future ies dee on _ If the investor in Exchequer Bonds is resident abroad no 
issues mode bro, qitsncs, of Fechequer British Income Tax whatever is payable. The holder is guaran- 
sccuritin) being raised by His Majesty’s aes repayment in full on October Sth, 1919, or October 5th, 
] Government for the purpose of carrying on 121, according to the series which he selects, and these Bonds 
the War, Bonds of this issue will be accepted, will be accepted as cash at par in subscribing for a new War 
together with all undue Coupons, as the Loan 
cupivelgnt a to che amquat, of ny face > 
ue °o u ion an : ° 
pn ay ily Fi ym acerued to the , My Bankers will advance money on the security of Exchequer 
| enqgencer of . Sone wae Se ped in =“, ; Bonds. 
e intere abie trom time to time in . ° 
respect of. ‘Bonds of this issue will be exempt Trustees can hold Exchequer Bonds if registered. 
| rom rith ncome ax, esent or fut . e ° . . ° 
if it is shown. in the Ena. ‘directed by The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £100, £200, 
the Treasury that the Bonds are in the bene- £500, £1,000 and £5,000, according to the wishes of the purchaser. 
ficial ownership of a person who is not ordi- 
narily resident in the United Kingdom of ° ° . 
Great Britain and Ireland. Further application forms can be obtained from any 
Bonds of this issue and the interest payable British Consul 



































; relative Coupon will be paid without deduc- 
ae. tion tpt y - ams or ~ came, if. 4 
gented ya aration of ownership in s 
has orm as may be required by the Treasury. 5% EXCHEQUER BONDS. 
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: nds applie or are to repayabie on e ng interest at per et. r num, paye alf-yearly, Repaya at 
: 7, Oe tr, P yA 1 the 5th —— Par on the Sth Oct, 1919, or the Sth Oct., 1921. 
° wo Forms of Application must be use 
| where Bonds of each maturity, are required. PRICE OF ISSUE—#100 PER CENT 
onds o s issue the first Coupon, . i . “= e J , 
which will be for interest in respect of a broken TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, ENG. 
: riod), may be lodged for registration in the In terms of the Prospectus dated the 27th May, 1916, I/we hereby apply for (ce) 
ks of the Bank of England on payment of a 
fee of one shilling per Bond. Applicants who £ say pounds, of the above mentioned Bonds 
q | intend to yegieter, their holdings corthwm © ’ 
¥ —_ yg A af oe kt Pm repayable on the sth October. (Insert here either ‘“‘ro19" or “*1921".) 
Z quired to take delivery of the actual Bonds or 
to pay the fee for registration. _ The sum of (6) £ . being the amount of the required payment 
: fol e ~~ be see tered im either of the (namely £100 for every £100 of Bonds applied for), is enclosed herewith. 
ii | - eae A y B- ~~ og 2 ~~ 2o1? Strike out this clause if (c) Bonds to Bearer are required. | 
f, Transfer Books: I *"Transferable in the Bank Transfer Books” the Bends allotted in 
3 2. Registered 5% Exchequer Bonds, 1919 a; tatend te register (4) as ——_ i oO : , 
‘ or 1921, ‘Transferable by Deed. = i. seat of Ghs cqpeatnn 
; Dividends on Registered Bonds will be paid Strike out top or bottom line. 
j without deduction of Income Tax in all cases. 
. Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will 
; | ~=— be: transferable in any sums which are multiples Signature 
of £5, may be re-converted at any time in whole PLEASE y 
or in part (in multiples of £100) into Bonds to » n 
¥ | Bearer with Coupons attacked, su:h re-con- WRITE Name in full C 
" version elng effected by means of a transfer DISTINCTLY. b 
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4 nm case of registration ‘coupon, for —— 
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— 
MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL AMERICA 


MUST NOT HOLD ALOOF FROM THE GREAT WAR DRAMA OF EUROPE» 


Can you afford to miss the reading on this subjiect 2454 











Passed by the Censor 
By WytuHe Witiams of the New York Times. Net, $1.50 
Without doubt the most powerful description yet written of France in the first year of the war. 
All the glory, all the sorrow—the Soul of France is in the book; and no one can with dry eye read 
that wonderful, impassioned prose where Chenal sings the Marseillaise, or meet the reincarnate 
d’Artagnan without a lump in their throat. The book includes, among other exclusive material, a 
full-sized reproduction of the official map of the German trenches furnished to the French officers the 
night before the great offensive in Champaigne. 








The First Seven Divisions 
By ERNEST W. HAMILTON (Captain llth Hus- 
sars. Net, $1.50 
A detailed and authoritative account of the part 
taken by the British army in the fighting from Mons 
to Ypres. It is the splendid epitaph of England's pro- 
fessional army, which at the end of the three months 
was practically annihilated. 


saroottens of a French Trooper, 


1914-1 

By CHRISTIAN MALLET. Net, $1.00 
The retreat from Belgium, the battle of the Marne, 

and the great attack on Tone as seen by a French cay- 

alryman who fought his way up from trooper to 


lieutenant. 


Battery Flashes 

By “ WAGGER.” Net, $1.00 
Letters home from one of Kitchener’s army. Bril- 

liant pen pictures of the training and experiences of 

a gunner, from the raw recruit to the sergeant with 

his battery in action. 


BLOOD & IRON: Impressions from 
the Front in France and Flanders 
By WILSON McNAIR. Net, $2.00 
Such a book as men dream of but are seldom priv- 
ileged to write; a book where a man’s heart is called 
forth in full flood and his spirit is glorified within him. 


A Little House in War Time 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. Net, $1.50 
_ The life of an average English family during the 
first year of the war. y account lit with humor, of 
how they hoped and feared, and were made to find the 
unbearable, bearable. 


A Woman’s Diary of the War 

By S. MACNAUGHTAN. Net, $1.00 
Here is a book with a purely literary quality that 

few books on the war possess. Written with the sim- 

plicity of absolute skill, and with a beauty that makes 

your heart ache, it is a book you will keep and be- 

grudge lending. 


Belgians Under the German Eagle 
By JEAN MASSART. Translated by Brrnarp 
MIALL. Net, $3.50 

Written in Belgium by a professor in the Royal 
Academy; no documents have been used except those 
of German origin or those which have been censored 
by the Germans, and the result is—a horrible indict- 
ment of German rule. 





Termination of War and 

Treaties of Peace 

By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., LITT.D 

Net, $6.00 

A comparative and analytical exposition of the va- 

rious modes of terminating wars, and of the negotia- 

tion, making, and legal effects of treaties of peace 

The first book of its kind in any language 


Germany in Defeat 
First PHASE by COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA and 
MAJOR HALDANE MACFALL. SECOND PHASE by 
COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA. Net, $2.00 each 
A strategic history of the war up to the close of the 
first battle of Ypres, making clear to soldier and civil- 
ian alike the plans bebind the battles. Why Germany 
is defeated, and how it was done. 


With Botha’s Army 
By J. P. KAY ROBINSON. Net, $1.25 

An amusing account by a participant, of the bril- 
liantly conceived, swiftly executed, and emphatically 
successful drive made by General Botha against the 
Germans in South West Africa. 


A Frenchwoman’s Notes on the War 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ.. Net, $1.50 
An invaluable witness to the attitude of the French 
people during the days of the mobilization. You will 


like Mademoiselle de Pratz for her burning French 
heart and her logical English. 


War and Civilization 

By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Net, $1.00 
An open letter to a Swedish professor in answer to 

a book in which he justifies the policy of Germany 

Mr. Robertson traverses the whole case and presents a 

strong counter indictment. 


The New E 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, author of Nationality 
and the War. With introduction by Lorp Cromer 
Net, $1.00 
Here Mr. Toynbee tries to analyse the subjective 
forces which have made Europe the tragic compound 
of good and evil she has been in the past, and which 
are tlkcely to make or mar her definitely in the immediate future. 


The Luck of Thirteen 
By MR. and MRS. JAN GORDON. Net, $2.50 

With photographs and a map, and tail pieces and 
color plates by the authors. 

The story of wanderings and a flight through Mon- 
tenegro and Serbia. One of jolliest books, and one 
most free of horrors that the war has produced; the 
authors seem always to see the amusing side of the 
many discomforts they endured. 











Three Books by BOYD CABLE 


Between the Lines Net, $1.35 


The British in the trenches—all 
the naked terror, all the splendor, 
and all the heart-lifting humor of 
the war. 


Action Front 


Again the British in the trenches 
—the pathos, the unconquerable grin, 
and the undying heroism that are 
hidden in the daily dispatches. 


Doing Their Bit Net, $1.00 


Backing the boys in the trenches— 
how the British in Britain are work- 
ing to supply the army with guns 
and munitions. 


Net, $1.35 








| E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ACH subscriber to The New 
Republic recently received a report 
reviewing its growth and prospects. 

The report showed how the excess cost 
of filling a single subscription has dropped 
from $21 in November, 1914 to $3 in 
July, 1916. It told how the weekly 
started, less than two years ago, with 875 
subscribers; how, at the end of the first 
year, 10,000 people — subscribers and 
newsstand patrons—were buying it each 


week; and how by July, 1916 (eight 


months later) these 10,000 had increased 
to 17,000. It concluded as follows: 

“* A magazine begins to exist, the 
publishers say, when it is two years old 
and has 30,000 subscribers. T his 
magazine today is at some such turning- 
point. If every reader would secure 
one new subscriber now, we should be 
close to the mark of breaking even by 
November 7, the end of our second year. 
Will you help us toward this by mailing 
the blank on the opposite page >”’ 
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"THE response to this circular has been 
overwhelming. A New York law- 
yer writes: “If you will send me ten more 
circulars and permit me to name the new 
subscribers as the recipients of the books, 
[ will get ten new subscribers. 
five practically certain now.” 

A Chicago subscriber says: “I should 
like to shake hands with the men who are 
making us a present of three sevenths of 
If more subscribers 
are needed, then more subscribers must 


The i Republic. 
be obtained.” 


From Connecticut: “I give you leave 
to call on me for two more subscriptions on 
November Ist in case you have difh- 


culty in securing the needed 30,000. If 


I can | shall do more. | feel 
strongly that The New 
Republic is not only the 
greatest magazine of its kind 
in the country, but is also one 
of the most forceful elements 
making for true democracy 
that has been thrust into 
American politics for a gen- 
eration. I read it from cover 
to cover every week. It 
thrills me, invigorates me, 
spanks me, educates me. It 
makes me think.” 


Another: “Here is a list of 
men who are able and will- 
ing to entertain an abstract 
thought occasionally. Write 
them; they ought to know 
you. The principle that an 
institution should grow 
through the recommendation 
of its friends is a good one.” 
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Chicago Evening 


VEN outside publishers have joined 
in to help the paper reach its required 
30,000. Subscribers will remember how 
we agreed to acknowledge each new sub- 
scription with volumes by New Republic 
editors. Through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Company and The Mac- 
millan Company, we are now privileged 
to add to the list : 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 
By Romain Rolland 
(In three volumes) 


THE GREAT SOCIETY 


By Graham Wallas 


As our acknowledgment of a new subscriber when you 
send one, you will receive the books included in whatever one 
of the five groups below you may designate. 

Friend and passenger! Speed the ship toward the 30,000 
mark with one subscription more. 


—— ~~ “CUT OUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY TO" —— -—— -—— 
THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


I have 


For the enclosed $4.50 please send me, postpaidt, the books 
included in Group... . (indicate by letter) and enter the 








| following name asa new subscriber to The New Republic. 
| tSubscriber to whom books are to be sent: {New subscriber to whom subscrip:ion is to be sent 
| Name Name 

| Address Address 

| tExcept io foreign countries and Canada. Extra postage for both subscription and books to 


Canadz 60 cents; foreign $1.50. Subscription alone to Canada 60 cents: foreien $1. 
Books alone to Canada 10 cents; foreign 50 cents id 
tSince this offer is designed to increase the number of New Republic subscribers, only 

new subscriptions and not renewals will be accepted. (But you may name yourself as 
| the new subscriber if your subscription lapsed six months ago.) . 























| GROUP | GROUP | GROUP | GROUP GROUP | 
' 
ah || eee < D E 
Walter The Promise of | | The | Jean ¢ 
Lippmann’s American Life Great Society | Jean Christophe The a 
9 ; SoC , 
| A Preface to By = By By By 
Politics notes Croly Graham Wallas Romain Rolland |\Graham Wallas | 
Drift and he Progressive 
| Mastery | ew Democracy Democracy In three | And any one of | 
The Stakes of : By By volumes | Mr. Lippmann’s 
Diplomacy | Walter E. Weyl | | Herbert _ Croly ; sects 
(VaLue $4.50) | | (VALUE $4.00) | | (VALUE $4.00) (VALUE $4.50) (VALUE $3.50) | 
| - —_———_—_— 
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Announcing 
WHITE ENCLOSED CARS 


CUSTOM BUILT 


E Limousine, the Landaulet and the 
Town Car are constructed lower than 
heretofore. The new lines enhance the 
gracefulness of White design. They are 
extremely simple, unbroken by door 
mouldings and other details unnecessary 
to the finest body construction. 


White Motor Cars are a custom built product, 
not merely in general design, but in every detail 
which characterizes the made-to-order car— 
grace of line, imported materials, individual 
appointments and the nicety of construction and 
finish which expensive hand labor produces. 


oo 


THE 


WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





THS WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NBW YORK 
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